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A CENTO FROM “THE HIGHWAY TO 
MOUNT CALVARY.” 


Repair to Pilate’s hall, 
Which place when thou hast found, 
There shalt thou see a pillar stand 
To which thy Lord was bound. 
*Tis easy to be known 
By any Christian eye; 
The ies | whips do point it out 
From all that stand thereby. 


A little from that place, 

Upon the left-hand side, 
There is a curious portlie door, 
Right beautiful and wide. 

Leave that in any wise, 
Forbid thy foot go thither ; 
or out thereat did Judas go, 
Despair and ‘he together. 


But to the right-hand turn, 
Where is a narrow gate, : 
Forth which St. Peter went to weep 
His poor distrest estate. 
Do imitate the like, 
Go out at sorrow’s door, 
Weep bitterly as he did weep, 
That wept to sin no more. 


By this direction, then, 
The way is understood — 
No porch, no door, nor hall to pass, 
Unsprinkled with Christ’s blood. 
So shall no error put 
Misguiding steps between, 
For every drop sweet Jesus shed 
Is freshly to be seen. 


A crown of piercing thorns 
There lies inbrued in gore! 
The garland that thy Saviour’s head 
For thy offences wore ; 
Which when thou shalt behold, 
Think what his love hath been, 
Whose head was laden with those briars 
T’unload thee of thy sin. 


Follow his feet that goes 
For to redeem thy loss, 
And carries all our sins with Him 
To cancel on his cross. 
Look on, with liquid eyes, 
And sigh from sorrowing mind, 
To see the death’s-man go before, 
The murdering troupes behind. 


Then press amongst the throng 
Thyself with sorrows wed ; 
Get very near to Christ and see 
What tears the women shed ; 
Tears that did turn Him back, 
They were of such a force — 
Tears that did purchase daughter’s names, 
Of Father’s kind remorse. 


994 


Think on their force by tears — 
Tears that obtained love ; 
Where words tog weak could not persuade, 
How tears had power to move. 
Then look towards Jesus’ load, 
More than He could endure, 
And how for help to bear the same 
A hireling they procure. 


Join thou unto the cross, 
Bear it of love’s desire : 
Do not as Cyrenzus did, 
Who took it up for hire. 
The voluntary death 
That Christ did die for thee, 
Gives life to none but such as joy 
Cross-bearing friends to be. 


Up to Mount Calvary 
If thou desire to go, 
Then take thy cross and follow Christ, 
Thou canst not miss it so. 
When thou art there arrived 
His glorious wounds to see, 
Say but as faithful as the thief, 
“ O Lord, remember me.” 


Assure thyself to have 
A gift all gifts excelling, 
Once sold by sin, once bought by Christ, 
For saints eternal dwelling. 
By Adam Paradise 
Was sin’s polluted shade ; 
By Christ, the dunghill Golgotha 
A Paradise was made. 
SamvueL Row anps, 16th century. 


GOOD FRIDAY. 


Am I a stone, and not a sheep, 

That I can stand, O Christ, beneath thy Cross 
To number drop by drop Thy blood’s slow loss, 
And yet not weep ¢ 


Not so those women loved, 

Who with exceeding grief lamented Thee ; 
Not so fallen Peter, weeping bitterly ; 

Not so the thief was moved ; 


Not so the sun and moon, 

Which hid their faces in a starless sky, 

A horror of great darkness at broad noon, — 

I, only I. " 

Yet give not o’er, 

But seek Thy sheep, true Shepherd of the 
flock ; 

Greater than Moses, turn and look once more, 

And smite a rock. 

. — Rossetti. 
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FREDRIKA BREMER AND 
From the Eclectic. 


FREDRIKA BREMER AND HER SWEDISH 
SISTERS. * 


WE have an invincible prejudice against 
the publication of works which seem to turn 
to money-account hours or months spent in 
the company or households of eminent per- 
sons. Such works are constantly pourin 
from the press, and they give a shock to al 
moral ideas. We must say at once, however, 
that there is nothing in the two very delight- 
ful volumes before us to favour such a preju- 
dice. Miss Howitt spent her twelve months 
in the household of Miss Bremer, and these 
pages furnish a number of lively and vivid 

eatures of that admirable woman’s more 
private character, while fastidiousness itself 
could not, we think, find an incident or con- 
versation recorded to which it might take 
exception. But Fredrika Bremer was one 
of the most eminent notabilities of her 
country, and especially of its chief city of 
Stockholm; and this gave to her young 
guest innumerable opportunities of entrance 
into every order of society, and every 
variety of the delightfully fresh and roman- 
tic-looking life and circumstance of the old 
northern capital, and its pleasant and in- 
teresting suburbs. In fact, the writer saw 
everybody it seemed desirable to see, and 
has with a most graceful, graphic, and 
cheerful pen, recorded her impressions, and 
has thus given to us a really pleasant book. 
There is not an unkind word in it; there is 
not a stroke of satire in it. She took the 
places and the people as she found them; in 
reality, she seems to have received from all 
sorts of persons uniform kindness, overflow- 
ing to the brim of capacity ; but we do not 
think, therefore, that this invariability makes 
the reason of a grateful record, for we have 
many instances of writers who have gone 
abroad to be treated with ovations, and only 
returned to spit out their bilious words upon 
the hands proffering their cup of kindness. 
We are disposed, therefore, to feel that the 
kind and genial hearts of Sweden have 
found a kind and genial journalist, and that 
the delightful and amiable deeds are also in- 
debtetl to a kind and amiable reeeiver. In 
some particulars the name of Frefrika Bre- 
mer on the titlepage will really mislead ; 
for the volumes are full of incident about a 
number of people, of whom we never heard 
before, and whose acquaintance, through 
these pages, it has been our joy to make. 


* Twelve Months with Fredrika Bremer in Sweden. 
Jackson, Wal- 


By Margaret Howitt, Two Vols, 
ford, and Hodder, 
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From these volumes Mr. de Liefde might 


| make a very interesting appendatory chap- . 


ter to his beautiful book on the Charities of 
Europe. Miss Bremer herself was more 
than a great novelist and poet ; she was one 
of the noblest workers for Christ in Europe, 
and her fine high sympathies brought her into 
friendship with noble personslike herself. We 
shall try to set a few of their names before our 
readers, ere we close this paper. A quaint 
romantic old city of strange usages, and 
palaces, and traditions. A friendship of the 
noble hostess with royal persons, and the 
ability to commartd entrance therefore to 
what such circles might afford; a friendship, 
and constant daily intercourse with all that 
was choicest in the city, in the professors of 
art, or literature, or science ; then a friend- 
ship with philanthropists and workers, who 
do not seem to be despised there, as they 
are in England, or counted by literary people 
as the offscouring of all things. Then resi- 
dence away from Stockholm — trips to Up- 
sala and Arsta, give such glimpses of the 
country life in Sweden, that all these par- 
ticulars, flowing through ink, made simple 
and graphic, furnish a pair of volumes which, 
while they will not at all tax the brain, can- 
not fail to refresh and do good to the heart. 
They shall furnish us with the opportunity 
of saying a few words about Fredrika Bre- 
mer and Sweden : — , 


FrREDRIKA BrEeMER was a Fin. She 
was born at Abo on the 17th of August, 
1801. Her family seems to have been of 
some consideration, and when Finland was 
ceded to Russia, her father desiring still, we 
suppose, to retain his nationality, removed 
to Stockholm; he purchased also an old es- 
tate called Arsta, where her earliest days 
were passed. The children were seven in 
number, and seem all to have received an 
education fitting them, by its accomplish- 
ment, to become interested actors in society, 
with manifold sympathies. We have little 
knowledge of her early life; her great 
friend, Mary Howitt, the highly-endowed 
mother of the author of these volumes, has 
given to this country, we believe, all that 
we know about her.* She began to write 
while she was a child; of course, not to 
much purpose; she seems to have been, 
what all her works would proclaim her to 
have been once, a restless, vehement, pas- 
sionate creature. In her first years we can 
conceive her infinite longings, and ag infinite 
disappointments ; probably also, her family 
suffered some reverses, and for some time, 








* See also ‘“ Fredrika Bremer,” by Mary Howitt, 
in the Christian World Magazine, February, 1866. 
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she was engaged as a teacher in a lady’s 
school in Stockholm ; then, she travelled for 
twelve months as the companion of the 
Countess Sommerhjehn in Norway. The 
young lady, however, was turning all these 
experiences to account ; she was accustom- 
ed to speak of some of those years with 
pleasure, and the sceneries and characters 
with which she became acquainted were re- 


produced long years after from the great | 
photographic album of her memory ; then | 


she began to write in earnest, but published 
many pieces before the success of any, yet 
her first pieces were published when about 
six-and-twenty. Her sketches seem to us to 
give clear indications enough of more than 
talent, but upon the publication of The H. 
Family, she took the place at once she has 
since with unshaken firmness retained, and 
to which almost every succeeding work has 
given her another claim, as not only one of 
her healthful country’s healthiest and noblest 
minds, but one of the finest novelists of any 
country of her age; and perhaps the foreign 
novelist of all others with whom the health- 
ful and homely order of English and Amer- 
ican mind has most sympathy. We always 
feel, in reading her tales, that we have little 
to do in transferring our minds among their 
scenes and persons; not more than in 
transferring our minds to some English 
or‘ American village we have not visited, 
but which we know to be peopled by persons 
whose habits and thoughts of life, and house- 
hold, and human sentiments, either religious 
or political, are very much the same as our 
own. Perhaps the frequent wild pomp of 
her descriptions, and the strong force of a 

rimitive and unconventional character in 

er writings, make them more acceptable in 
the United States, than with us. We do 
not indeed think that their moral tone is al- 
ways so severely righteous as we could wish ; 
passions sometimes blaze with tremendous 
vehemence across her pages; there is never 
any guiltiness, nor an approach to any, but 
the characters are not always cast with such 
reserves and remotenesses as we think the 
highest efforts of Christian art should de- 
mand. Surely Bruno, and Franciska Wer- 
ner, in the The Neighbours, form an illustra- 
tion from many of this. We have been our- 
selves often quite amazed that sublime moral- 
ists have taken strong exception to JuneLyre, 
while they have commended the high purity 
of all Miss Bremer’s books ; in fact, if excep- 
tion be taken, they are both open to the same 
exception, and we are not disposed ourselves 
to use the little space we can afford here 
for the impeachment of either. Shallower 
critics have compared her to Jane Austen. 
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Such a comparison could be about as well 
sustained as one between De Foe and Sir 
Walter Scott; they both of them were fond 
of the involvements and every-day scenes of 
private life, but here the analogy termin- 
ates. Miss Bremer had none of the amour 
propre of Miss Austen; the proportions of 
the English writer, so very exact, always 
seem to us a little more than propriety, and 
frequently become prudery, witty, and 
often charming, as her pages are; while 
Miss Bremer’s glow with a passionate, over- 
flowing vehemence, which, when it spends 
itself in scenery, is alive with all the glory, 
either of the icy or the sunny north; and 
when it is human, would sometimes make 
the ladies who are shocked at Jane Eyre, 
put their fans before their faces. In her 
writings, she was igen | faithful to her 
northern clime. In herself representing, 
probably, the most ancient aboriginal stem 
of Europe, — for such, no doubt, the Fins 
are. Her blood seems to have had the 
quicksilver of mystery in it,— the love of 
old Finnish traditions, — the magic of the 
wild music and poetry of that ancient peo- 
ple. We do not wonder that Miss Howitt 
was startled once to the extremest point of 
surprise, when, as she was sajling over the 

icturesque waters, flooded with the long, 
bright, evening sunshine, the “'Tante Fred- 
rika,” as she was always called, quietly 
said : — 


“Once when sailing over the lake, I was 
amazed by the apparition of nine or ten mer- 
maids above the water, who looked at us as we 
passed. They are not unfrequently seen, and 
are well-known animals.” 

As Tante Fredrika spoke of them as material 
beings, and termed them animals, I, in my ignor- 
ance, suggested seals. 

“Seals, certainly not; mermaids,” was the 
decided reply. 

“Tf I could only reach Professor Nilsson in 
Scania, I would ask him to clear up this mys- 
tery.” 

A creature who could seriously say a 
thing like this, must have had fairy blood 
in her. Her descriptions always rise when 
she wends her way into the mysteries of 
the Northern deserts. Perhaps this is best 
illustrated in Strife and Peace, and that 
story of the mountain journey, and the 
Aasgaardsreija, or Simoom of the Norwe- 
gian deserts; the fragments of Paganism 
frozen fast into the imaginations of the peo- 
ple of the great Lapland deserts, turning 
the shapes of nature into horrors. The 


wild region of the roving reindeer ; the re- 





gion of the snow-plough making a road for 
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the church-going people; the region where 
hobgoblins and where wolves still linger 
among the Finnish mists, which have the 
roperty of turning all the objects in the 
| a tl of the desolate wilderness into 
horror, and where the people seem to have 
embraced so much of Christianity as leaves 
them free also to receive all the stories and 
suggestions from the Bible, which people the 
world with mysterious beings. What a 
picture is suggested by the experiences of 
such a character as Sara Albertina, a young 
Lapland widow, whose acquaintance Miss 
Howitt made. She was residing, on a short 
visit in Stockholm, away from her vast Lap- 
land pastures, and as she talks and describes, 
aregion, with which we are very unfamiliar, 
in its terrors and dangers, becomés very 
real to us. Sara laughed at the idea of a 
Laplander having a watch, however large 
his possessions might be ; following his troops 
of reindeer across the snow, through the 
vast distances over a wild rocky country. 
“When we have followed,” she said, — for 
she had constantly kept her pasture of rein- 
deer in the night,— “the deer for miles, 
and it is so dar« that we cannot see a hand’s- 
breadth before us, what would be the use 
of a watch? We know the herd is safe, 
and that is enough ; then we lie down upon 
the snow to sleep, and thank God we have 
it to rest upon!” Then she described how, 
while watching the herds in the night, 
stealthily and unheard, they would perceive 
the approaching wolves by the glistening of 
eyes, glowing upon them, through the dark- 
ness, like fiery sparks. Then the reindeer 
itself is . a object of love and romance, 
and adventure, timid, and shrinking; like a 
tender woman, trembling if touched, and 
refusing the moss even from the most loving 
human hands, aud when the ground is so 
thickly covered with snow as to make it 
difficult even for its instinct to discover the 
moss. The life of these regions seems to 
have always presented strong fascinations to 
Miss Bremer; this great region, as it has 
been called, of the old night, where the 
spirit of the North-pole seems to oppress 
the greater portion of the year; the icy- 
greyycliffs and withered trees, turning the 
— part of the year away from life and 
ight. Such is Fredrika Bremer’s Heim- 
dal 


t. 


Knowest thou the deep, cool dale, 

Where church-like stillness doth prevail ; 
Where neither flock nor herd you meet; 
Which hath no name nor track of feet ? 





The following magnificent descriptive 
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passage from Strife and Peace, justifies at 


once the impression we have conveyed of 
the novelist’s love for the old North, and 
her power in picturing its splendours : — 
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Before yet a song of joy or of mourning had 
gone forth from the valleys of Norway — before 
yet a smoke-wreath had ascended from its huts 
— before an axe had felled a tree of its woods 
— before yet king Nor burst forth from Jotun- 
hem to seek his lost sister, and passing through 
the land gave to it his name; nay, before yet 
there was a Norwegian, stood the high’ Dovre 
mountains with snowy summits before the face 
of the Creator. 

Westward stretches itself out the gigantic 
mountain-chain as far as Romsdahlshorn, 
whose foot is bathed by the Atlantic ocean. 
Southward it forms under various names (Lang- 
fjeld, Sognefjeld, Filefjeld, Hardangerfjeld, and 
so forth), that stupendous mountainous district 
which in a stretch of a hundred and fifty geo- 
graphical miles comprehends all that nature pos- 
sesses of magnificent, fruitful, lovely, and charm- 
ing. Here stands yet, as in the first days of the 
world, in Upper Tellemark, the Fyjellstuga, 
or rock-house, built by an invisible hand, and 
whose icy walls and towers that hand alone can 
overthrow: here still, as in the morning of 
time, meet together at Midsummer, upon the 
snowy foreheads of the ancient mountains, the 
rose-tint of morning and the rose-tint of even- 
ing for a brotherly kiss; still roar as then the 
mountain torrents which hurl themselves into 
the abyss; still reflect the ice-mirrors of the 
glaciers the same objects — now delighting, now 


awakening horror; and still to-day, even as 


then, are there Alpine tracts which the foot of 
man never ascended: valleys of wood, “ lone- 
some cells of nature,” upon which only the 
eagle and the Midsummer-sun have looked 
down. Here is the old, ever young, Norway ; 
here the eye -of the beholder is astonished, but 
his heart expands itself; he forgets his own 
suffering, his own joy, forgets all that is trivial, 
whilst with a holy awe he has a feeling that “ the 
shadow of God wanders through nature.” 

In the heart of Norway lies this country. 
Is the soul wearied with the tumults of the 
world or fatigued with the trifles of poor every- 
day life — is it depressed by the confined atmos- 
phere of the room,—with the dust of books, 


‘the dust of company, or any other kind of dust 


(there are in the world so many kinds, and they 
all cover the soul with a great dust mantle) ; or 
is she torn by deep consuming passions, — then 
fly, fly towards the still heart of Norway, listen 
there to the fresh mighty throbbing of the heart 
of nature ; alone with the quiet, calm, and yet 
so eloquent, objects of nature, and there wilt 
thou gain strength and life! There falls no dust. 
Fresh and clear stand the thoughts of life there, 
as in the days of their creation. Wilt thou be- 
hold the great and the majestic? Behold the 
Gausta, which raises its colossal knees six thou- 
sand feet above the surface of the earth ; behold 
the wild giant forms of Hurrungen, Fannarau- 
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ken, Mugnafjeld ; behold the Rjukan (the rush- 
ing), the Voring, and Vedal rivers foaming and 
thundering over the mountains and plunging 
down in the abysses! And wilt thou delight | 
thyself in the charming, the beautiful ¢ They | 
exist among these fruitful scenes in peaceful 

solitude. The Siter-hut stands in the narrow 

valley ; herds of cattle graze on the beautiful 

grassy meadows ; the Siter-maiden, with fresh- 

colour, blue eyes, and bright plaits of hair, tends 

them and sings the while the simple, the gentle 

melancholy airs of the country ; and like a mir- 

ror for that charming picture, there lies in the 

middle of the valley a little lake (kjwrn), deep, 

still, and of a clear blue colour, as is general 
peculiar to the glacier water. All breathes an 
idyllian peace. 

Buta presentiment of death appears, even in 
the morning hour of creation, to have impressed 
its seal upon this. country. The vast shadows 
of the dark mountain masses fall upon val- 
leys where nothing but moss grows ; upon lakes 
whose still waters are full of never-melted ice — 
thus the Cold Valley, the Cold Lake (Koledal 
and Koldesjé), with their dead, grey-yellow 
shores. The stillness of death reigns in this 
wilderness, interrupted only by the thunderings 
of the avalanche and by the noise which occa- 
sions the motion of the glaciers. No bird 
moves its wings or raises its twittering in this 
sorrowful region; only the melodious sighs of 
the cuckoo are borne thither by the winds at 
Midsummer. 

Wilt thou, however, see life in its pomp and 
fairest magnificence? Then see the embrace of 
the winter and the summer in old Norway; de- 
scend into the plain of Svalem, behold the val- 
leys of Aamaadt and Sillejord, or the paradi- 
siacally beautiful Vestfjordal, through which 
the Man flows still and clear as a mirror, and 
embraces in its course little, bright green islands, 
which are overgrown with bluebells and sweet- 
scented wood-lilies ; see how the silver stream 
winds itself down from the mountains, between 
groups of trees and fruitful fields ; see how, be- 
hind the hear hills with their leafy woods, the 
snow-mountains elevate themselves, and like 
worthy patriarchs look down upon a younger 
generation ; observe in these valleys the morn- 
ing and evening play of colours upon the 
heights, in the depths ; see the affluent pomp of 
the storm; see i calm magnificence of the 
rainbow, as it vaults itself over the waterfall, — 
depressed spirit, see this, understand it, and — 
breathe ! 

From these beautifully, universally known 
scenes we withdraw ourselves to a more un- 
known region, to the great stretch pf valley 
where the Skogshorn rears itself to the clouds ; 
where Urunda flows brightly between rocks, — 
‘the waterfalls of Djupadahl stream not the less 
charmingly and proudly because they are only 
rarely admired by the eyes of curious travellers. 
We set ourselves down in a region whose name 
and situation we counsel nobody to seek out in 
imaps, and which we call — 
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But we have not intended any close and 
formal estimate of Miss Bremer’s works. 
Miss Howitt’s book especially reminds us 
that she was not merely a novelist; she was 
a reformer; she used her influential pen 
especially to procure a recognition of the 
place of woman im the social scale. Indeed, 
many of the pictures of bome-life, abound- 
ing in her works, have this tendency. 
Hertha, however, which upon its publica- 
tion raised against her a severe storm of 
indignation, was, perhaps, the most really 
influential work of her life. Among Fred- 


Y | rika Bremer’s works, Hertha is not with us 


a special favourite; it seems to us wantin 

in proportion, nor can we suppose it woul 

have resulted in such immediate social ben- 
efits, but for the rank to which its writer 
had already attained. As it is, the scorn 
and indignation with which she, in the part 
of Hertha, lifts up her hand against the in- 
justice and wrong of woman’s position in 
society, are such as to make all the bits of 
mankind that have ever assisted in such deg- 
radation — wince; and “ Hértha’s Dream” 
might be published as a religious tract 
in this country, and circulated among 
the Tackjacks who are to be met with 
amongst us. We refer to Hertha, because 
it illustrates the practical side of Miss Bre- 
mer’s character. When her great friend, the 
artist, Miss Lindegren, showed one of her 
first achievements to a carping male critic, 
he gave it as his advice, “that she should 
follow the calling of a woman, throw away 
her brush, knit stockings, and make sausage 
meat”! Ifit were possible for Miss Bremer 
ever to lose her good humour, it was when 
she fell in withthe kind of cattle made ca- 
pable of making such speeches. Her Her- 
tha was charged with being. sentimental; 
but the establishment of the Stockholm Semi- 
narium, an institution for the training of 
female teachers in every department, result- 
ed immediately from it. The authoress 
was indeed, it is said, obliged for a time to 
fly her country, and find refuge among the 
mountains of Switzerland — this, of course, 
arose from the exceeding truth of the book. 
Ina little while, the truth began to be felt 
in another way; the noble King and his 
ministers came forward to assist in the es- 
tablishment of a female educational insti- 
tute, and to provide for its being carried out 
upon the most liberal principles. She lived 
long enough to see it in admirable working 
— to know in it the beginning of a change 
from the old order of things—to find her- 
self beloved of the successive generations of 
students, and to see in the place of honour, 
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in the library, her portrait, as, in truth, its 
founder. But constant successions of inci- 
dents show how earnest and practical her 
character had been, and how beneficial an 
influence she exercised through many years. 
In 1853 the cholera left six hundred chil- 
dren, orphaned, and unprovided for. Miss 
Bremer wrote a letter to the public on be-. 
half of the friendless little ones; the result 
was immediately all that could be desired ; 
the Queen, now the Queen Dowager, wrote 
to her among the first ; — it was resolved to 
raise a. fund to provide homes for them. 
All the royal family subscribed liberally ; 
ladies, with detachments of orphans, stood at 
all the church doors to receive contribu- 
tions; between thirty and forty thousand 
rix dollars were speedily raised. From 
year to py the numbers, of course, have 
decreased as the orphans have been launch- 
ed into life. When Miss Howitt was in 
Stockholm, about seventy remained of the 
six hundred, and when they shall have been 
launched, the work will cease. It is quite 
rejoiceful to know that, with the exception 
of some few cases of ill-health or natural in- 
ability, all seem to have turned out well. 
Miss Bremer rejoiced in such work; she 
loved familiarity, — friendship with those 
to whom the alleviation of the human lot of 
sorrow was a delight. 

There was the “ Silent School,” as it was 
called ; a little Deaf and Dumb Institution, 
lying in a remote corner of the city, among 
old windmills, rocks, and woods, and moor- 
land countries. This blessed asylum, which 
seems to have been quite a pet among the 
many affections of our novelist, received 
from her its designation of the “ Silent 
School ;” but it was founded by Jeanette 
Berglind, a poor cripple herself; also de- 
ficient in hearing —an orphan, poor, ori- 
ginally obliged to work for her living, but 
with an insatiable instinct of desire in her 
to help the deaf and dumb—a longing 
dream constantly moved her to try the ex- 
periment of such children being placed 
rather in a home than in a great educational 
factory. But she was so poor, there seemed 
no probability that the dream would ever 
be realized; only she never lost hope, and 
kept strengthening herself by saying, “ God 
will help me!” For fifteen years, she 
worked for her living, hoping the vain hope 
to save money to carry out her idea; then a 
little property of four hundred riksdalers was 
lefther. Now she thought to begin her long- 
cherished plan; her: friends laughed at her 
madness — four hundred riksdalers — about 
twenty pounds, what-could they do? She 
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house, and began her wild scheme. Fora 
long time, she was distrusted ; but pose and 
puny children throve so wonderfully; grew 
so rosy and active; developed such talent 
and intelligence beneath her skilful and 
motherly care, that it grew. When it was 
in distress, Miss Bremer addressed a letter 
to the “ Talking Children of Sweden on be- 
half of the Silent School,” and it prospered. 
Miss Howitt met with the teacher of whom 
Mamsell Berglind said, “ that he never tired 
of telling the children long stories on his 
fingers.” She says, “it seemed a perfect in- 
sult to call them deaf and dumb, for eve 
action and movement spoke while they con- 
versed with each other about the subjects of 
their picture cards, and especially when 
Miss Bremer produced from an inexhaustible 
bag she carried with her, her immense sup- 
ply of ginger-bread nuts, and other childish 
delights.” 

here was the little asylum of the Pauvres 
Honteuses ; a house Miss Bremer, with the 
Countess Schwerin and other of her friends, 
designed for poor and decayed folk; in 
which, at a very small rent, they were en- 
abled to find some self-contained comfort, 
and inmates of various grades, beginning 
with a decayed Countess, live together with- 
out bickering or heart-burning ; thither on 
the Christmas Day, which Miss Howitt spent 
in Stockholm, she went with Miss Bremer, 
and another friend, who figures very beauti- 
fully in the book, Hulda,—laden with 
pastry, cakes, cherry-wine, and glasses; it 
was some time before they found themselves 
right in their search for the entrance to the 
asylum, an old-fashioned house in Lundtma- 
kare Gatan, till a spruce little woman, with 
a saucepan in her hand, exclaimed in a 
shrill voice, “ The gentlefolks have come u 
the wrong way ; but if the gentlefolks will 
have the goodness to go to the door opposite, 
the gentlefolks will be conducted right” ! 
And then, at last, Miss Bremer’s little white 
hands carved the immense joint, for the 
Christmas dinner, for the poor gentlefolks 
— the pauvres honteuses. “ It’s horribly de- 
licious!” exclaimed one lady, in common 
Stockholm parlance. “ It’s dreadfully good !” 
replied another. “ All is so diverting, so 
galant !” cried a third. Incongruity of ex- 
pression, however, does not hinder thé per- 
ception of the beauty of this feast, not made 
for the rich neighbours, but for the poor. 
The fine free mind of Miss Bremer was also 
interested in the more religious .and spiritual 
activities of her country, and especially 
those in which women took a part, and Miss 
Howitt has chronicled the names and deeds 
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said, “ God will help me!” and she hired a 


of several. There was Amelie von Braun, 
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the author of Pictures of Christian Life in 
Our Days, who sought to reanimate the 
Swedish Church, and to call it from its cold- 
ness and reliance on outward ceremonies. 
Early converted, she says, “ From my ten- 
derest years I have thrown myself upon 
Jesus alone, nor has any undertaking of 
mine prospered, in which I have followed 
human advice, or obeyed the will of others 
in opposition to the warning of an inner 
voice.” The daughter of a lieutenant- 
colonel, who was compelled to expend his 
small means on the education of his sons; 
Amelie spent the earlier years of her life in 
spinning, weaving, and perhaps, in scouring 
a floor. At the age of about thirty-two she be- 
an to work quietly among the poor of 
Carlshamn. Visiting 


the lowest cabins of sin and misery, carrying 
with her a clean cloth and candles. The cloth 
she spread on a table and the candles she 
lighted, for to the Swedes clean table-linen and 
lighted candles convey the idea of the highest 
rejoicing and festivity. Having done this, made 
all beautifully impressive and attractive, she 
then poured out words of. divine truth and kind- 
liness into the hearts of the poor inmates. She 

roduced in this way such an extraordinary ef- 
fect, that the poor, wretched people used to 
clean up their miserable abodes in the hope of 
her coming that she might see she was expected 
and made welcome. 

For nine years she carried on a large Sunday 
school. She laboured too amongst the sailors, 
and the most. demoralized class of workmen, 
and found throughout the experience of her 
life, men more easy to influence than women. 

In 1856 a still more extensive field of labour 
was opened to her. She came to Stockholm 
for the purpose of conversing with religious- 
minded persons, whose views accorded with her 
own, and especially as regarded certain tenden- 
cies which she greatly deplored. Here she was 
strongly urged to proceed to Dalecarlia, where 
the church was much shaken. She hesitated at 
first, for the distance was great and the people 
strange toher. At length, believing it to be 
the Divine will, she went there, and talking 
with the people great numbers thronged to listen. 
She conversed with them also in private, circu- 
lated orthodox works, and was regarded by 
them as a messenger of God, and at the urgent 
entreaty of many, returned to them the follow- 
ing year. ; 

From this time forth she became a religious 
lecturer amongst the poorer orders generally, 
over whom she exercised great power. With 
the cultivated classes she could do less; those 
she intended to benefit by her pen, and that on- 
ly after her death, for she feared that excessive 
partiality on one side, and rancour on the other 
might destroy the wholesome effect at which 
she aimed. 

She had not, strange to say, much influence 
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with children, but she trusted that felling some 
great trees little ones might be brought down 
with them, and rejoiced that there were so man 
loving women who especially could wor 
amongst the young. 

Spite of her simple, unassuming manners, 
which vanquished the prejudices of many, as 
might naturally be expected, she met with vio- 
lent opposition ; still, without any effort on her 
part, as one door of usefulness was closed an- 
other opened. 

Various clergymen, warmly espoused her 
cause, inviting her to their districts during the 
great festivals of the Church. She would then, 
after the conclusion of the service, hold meet- 
ings in the summer in the open air. These 
meetings began with a hymn, in which hun- 
dreds of deeply affected voices joined. Her dis- 
courses continued for two, sometimes even for 
three hours, the people listening with rapt at- 
tention. Her voice was tenderly persuasive, 
and as she would describe to them the poor prod- 
igal man or woman returning to the Father’s 
house, often giving them her own experiences, 
many were the hearts which she won. She ex- 
horted them also to obey the authority of the 
law, for the Lord’s sake, nor did she omit earn- 
est prayer for the Church and its ministers, es- 
pecially including the pastor of their own par- 
ish and his family. 

Her journeyings through the woods, and her 
abode in desolate country cabins, undermined 
her health, yet she never gave up her work, 
which she regarded as her calling from God. 
When not labouring abroad she continued her 
“ Pictures.” 

uring the winter of 1859, she had a fall on 
the ice, by which she was considerably hurt ; 
nevertheless, though suffering great pain, she 
continued the journey she was then upon, for 
eight days longer, preaching for many hours 
during the day, and sleeping at night in some 
humble homestead, forgetting, as she says, the 
pain and uneasiness she endured in the kind- 
ness of her sisters in the faith, and the praying, 
singing, reading, and conversation of her spir- 
itual brothers. ' 

Towards the end of February of the same 
winter, waiting one Sunday for some friend in 
a cold churchyard after service, she was chilled, 
and subsequently preaching in a small, over- 
heated cabin, she became seriously unwell. 
From this day her last illness dates, and on the 
30th of the following month she departed this 
life, some of her last words being, “ My spirit 
is well — onwards !— onwards! Victory and 
woh I see now clearly— much more clear- 
y ” 


Thus Miss Howitt tells the story of this 
interesting woman, and the stories of the 
life of the religious sentiment, and the 
warmth and enthusiasm it kindled in the 
hearts of noble women are numerous. 

There was the young Lapland maiden and 
missionary, Maria Magdalena Mattsdotter, 
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who came all the way ‘from her wild Lap- 
land mountains and snows, to Stockholm, to 
see the King; travelling on her light snow- 
skates three hundred miles to implore him 
to do something for the education of his 
people. We are glad to learn that she did 
not come in vain; herself converted, and 
comprehending deeply that Christ died for 
her. At the ordinance of the Lord’s sup- 
per, she heard a voice saying to her, “ For 
thee ! for thee !” then she became conscious 
that her sins were forgiven, and a spiritual 
life of intense power possessed her experi- 
ence. The young woman, who undertook 
this long journey from the realms where, 
through many a long winter's night, she had 
kept solitary watch over her herds of rein- 
deer, to guard them against bears and 
wolves; and amidst whose starry and snowy 
solitudes, she had revolved the idea of that 
long journey for an interview, was only 
twenty-six years of age. Arrived in Stock- 
holm, it says much for the simplicity of the 
place, that she soon obtained an audience of 
the two queens — the Queen Dowager and 
her daughter-in-law; then an interview 
with the King followed, in which she laid 
before him at length the condition of her 
tribes. He promised her and her tribes his 
support and his help; and assured of this, 
she started again upon her homeward jour- 
ney, skating back asshe had skated up from 
Gefle on her skidor, her solitary journey of 
three hundred miles. Truly, we thank Miss 
Howitt for giving to us additional accounts 
of the noble stuff of which womanhood may 
be made. Involuntarily, as we read this ac- 
count, we apostrophized the glorious young 


heroine in the well-known verse of Words- 
worth, — @ 


Thy thoughts, ~ feelings shall not die, 
Nor leave thee, when grey hairs come nigh, 
A melancholy slave. 


But an old age, serene, and bright, 
And lovely as thy Lapland night, 
Shall guide thee to the grave! 


Magdalena Mattsdotter came from the 
depth of interior Lapland snows, but there 
was also .Mamsell Berg, another brave young 
woman, who thought herself roused by the 
Holy Spirit to go out and teach young Lap- 
land children. She could not get away 
from the thought that she ought to do it. 
A clergyman, to whom she spoke upon the 
matter, wisely counselled her, “ endeavour 
to shake off the feeling; if you cannot, 
then accept it as a vocation from God, and 
try it for six months.” She said, “If I go, 
it shall not be for six months, but for three 
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years.” She went, and the three years be- 
came seven. She seems also to have been 
a nobly and simply beautiful creature ; she 
gathered, in the most difficult circum- 
stances, children round her, expending her 
little property in putting up a school-house 
for them, and laying in sacks of potatoes, 
that she might feed the half famishing ; 
learning herself the Laplandish language, 
and teaching them the Swedish, and dis- 
coursing to them about the love of God in 
such language as this : — 


One day when she was telling the children of 
the love of God. ‘Our Lord,” she said, “is 
nothing but love. You must not think of Him 
otherwise. When i read of His angry de- 
nunciations in the Bible, you must think that 
it is His intense love which makes Him speak 
thus, just as a mother calls out, almost threat- 
eningly, when she sees her little child thrusting 
its hand into the stove, or otherwise running 
into danger.” 

There were five young girls in the room, 
who, overcome with emotion on hearing these 
words, rushed to the table in the middle of the 
room and clasping each others’ hands across it, 
exclaimed by one accord, and as it were invol- 
untarily — 

“We will always be the Lord’s! We will 
belong to none other! ” 

“ What is it they are doing?” asked a tiny 


little girl, rushing forward and trying to reach 


up her small hand. “ Whatever itis, I’m in it, 
I’m in it!” 

From that day these five became awakened 
Christians. Four of them, now grown up, 
have remained so to this day, but the fifth has 
fallen away from the faith and love of her early 
youth. 


There w&s Sophie Adlersparre, but she 
was of another order of women. We con- 
fess never to have heard of her before., 
She belongs rather to the region of holy 
art—a kind of Sieur Angelica—and 
though she had in her character many of 
the elements we have seen manifested in 
Amelie von Braun, Miss Howitt thinks she 
sees in her a type of the average woman of 
the North, with its stern primeval rocks 
and pine forests, stoical in itself, and stamp- 
ing a stoical character upon its children. 
Sophie Adlersparre was reserved, timid, 
and blunt in her manners. A world of 
tenderness, from the development of which 
she shrunk, was little known as belonging 
to her until after her death. She was able 
to despise pain, worship truth, and practice 
art as a divine vocation, for the purpose of 
elevating her fellow-creatures. After her 
death a diary was discovered —a kind of 
touching letters, written to the All-merci- 
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ful God. Thus when she was five-and- 
twenty, April 9th, 1833, she writes: — 


“Tam miserable. I feel an indescribable in- 
quietude. I am conscious of a gnawing at my 
heart, like that of a silkworm consuming a 
mulberry-leaf. Whence this unrest. this deep 
anguish? Alas! because I am so different to 
what I desire to be. Oh, my God! my God! 
make me better. Let me be of service to my 
fellow-beings. Few can desire this more deep- 
‘ly, more intensely than I do, yet how far be- 
hind the generality do I stand in this respect ! 
How repugnant I must be when all stand aloof. 
Yet I feel so warmly towards all! The least 
kindness makes me inexpressibly happy; the 
least coldness, even from one to whom I am 
indifferent, compresses my heart as with a band 
of iron. Alas! that I cannot dispense with 
human love and sympathy, knowing, as I do, 
that I have a Father in Heaven who knows all 
my thoughts and feelings, and who will never 
cease to love His weak, erring child. Dear 
Lord, my love, my gratitude to Thee is bound- 
less. . Grant me strength entirely to 
consecrate my life to Thee. My only desire, 
my only wish here, is to work for Thy king- 
dom.” 


Her especial gift as a painter was not in 
original composition, but in wonderful 
copies of the greatest of the Italian mas- 
ters. All the great women of Sweden of 
the present day seem to have been charac- 
terized by earnest and deep'piety. Even 
Jenny Lind, in her earliest days, and be- 
fore she left Sweden, was a warm devotee 
and supporter of what was called the 
“ Lisare Movement;” an earnest and ex- 
treme Evangelicalism which made a great 
sensation, many years since, in Stockholm. 
Sophie Adlersparre also atta¢hed herself 
to this intense profession, but it seems to 
have been unable to meet and fulfil the 
wants of her fine and tender nature. The 
exterior crust of her being seemed, as we 
have implied, hard. She entered into the 
life of prayer-meetings and the religious 
routine which characterized the “ Liisare” 

eople ; but on every side she seemed to 
feel the chill and coldness of that character, 
which, on the other hand, was also attribu- 
ted to her, until the dream of her life was 
fulfilled, and she was able to visit Italy ; 
and she, who had been accustomed,to cold- 
ness, met with a cordial ‘warmth which as- 
tonished her. In the kindness she received 
from the highest cardinals and princes of 
Rome, and even from the Pope himself, she 


thought she saw not only the poetry and 
beauty of the Church, but the communion 
of the faithful; and at last she joined her- 
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self to the Church of Rome. She left the 
Papal city loaded with honours and pres- 
ents; bearing also, an autograph letter 
from the Pope, earnestly desiring her wel- 
fare; but reached: her own country and 
city, only to find herself shunned and de- 
spised; to sink to sorrow and want, and, 
after a long illness, to die, yet, as she had 
lived, in child-like Ai im in God. 
Her paintings are highly honoured, and 
seem to be among the chief ornaments of 
some of the galleries of Stockholm; and, 
after her death, her character seems to have 
revealed a loveliness and beauty never sus- 
pected in her life. Such names as these 
show the mental and moral wealth of this 
noble little kingdom ; indeed Miss Howitt’s 
volumes will remind the reader of the 
many names calculated to inspire profound 
respect. We do not know enough of the 
7 intelligences of this country ; yet 
the “ Frithiofs Saga,” of Bishop Tegnér 
—at any rate well known to all our read- 
ers b ngfellow’s translation of “ The 
Children of the Lord’s Supper,” —is one 
of the most remarkable poems of our age, 
as Geijer is one of the most celebrated his- 
\torians; while the sweet and pathetic 
groups of Tidemand, have won their way 
by the subject, the colouring, and the hu- 
man character they develop, to every heart 
whose eyes have glanced on his canvases. 
The last kings of Sweden have all been 
something more than the patrons of litera- 
ture. King Oscar, while he published 
works, related, we believe, exclusively to 
the political and moral well-being of his 
country, possessed a fine and almost univer- 
sal taste. The present King is a very ac- 
complished painte®; and, if we may trust 
such translations we have seen, a very 
charming poet. When Miss Howitt was in- 
troduced by Miss Bremer to his mother, the 
Queen Dowager, the Queen, not unnatural- 
ly conversed with pride of the poetry of 
her son, and expressed a wish, that if Mary 
Howitt, whose efforts to familiarize the 
English mind with Swedish literature are 
highly appreciated by the royal family, 
should translate any of the King’s poems, 
she especially hoped, that among the trans- 
lated, might be “ The Farewell to Drott- 
ningholm,” and “ The Heart’s Home.” Our 
accomplished English poet has effected the 
translation of both, and they are appropria- 
tedly included in these volumes; and cer- 
tainly they are beautiful and interesting in 
themselves, apart from their interest, as 
specimens of kingly verse. We quote en- 
tire :— 











ae 
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THE HEART’S HOME. 
Where is thy home? Thus to my heart appeal- 


ing 
I r pong Say thou who hast had part 
In all my inmost being’s deepest feeling, 
ve is thy proper home? Tell me, my 
eart 4 


Is it where peaceful groves invite to leisure, 
And silvery brooklets lapse in easy measure ? 
No, no! my heart responded, No! 


Where is thy home? Amid the tempest’s an- 
ger, 
And torrents leaping wild from rock to rock, 
Where the bold hunter finds delight in danger, 
And bleeding victims fall beneath his stroke ? 
Or is it ’mid the artillery’s thundering rattle, 
The Alash of swords, the roar and rush of bat- 
tle ? 
Calmy my heart made answer, No! 


Where is thy home? Perchance where tropic 
splendour, 
In golden luxury of light, calls forth 
The purple grape ; perchance, ’midst roses ten- 
a 


er 
Thou revellest in the beauty of the South. 
Is that thy home, beneath the palm-tree shad- 
ows, 
And ever-verdant summer’s flowery meadows ? 
Still, stilt my heart made answer, No! 


Where is thy home? Is it ’mid icebergs 
hoary, 

The crags and snow-fields of the Arctic 
strand, 

Where the midsummer’s midnight sees the 


glory 
Of sunset and of sunrise, hand in hand, 
Where ’twixt the fir-trees gleams the snow- 
drift’s whiteness, 
And starry night flames with auroral bright- 
ness ? 
But still my whispering heart said, No! 


Where is thy home? Is it within Aer presence, 
Whose heart responsive pulses to thy love, 

Who taught of suffering the divinest essence, 
When hope was dead in life’s sweet myrtle 

rove ? 
Is that the home —the home of tender feeling ? 
It must be so; hence all this fond concealing! 
But plaintively my heart said, No! 


Where is thy home? 
lieth 
In that prefigured land of love and light, 
Whither, they say, the soul enfranchised flieth 
When earthly bonds no longer check her 
flight ? 
Is there thy home ? 


Say if perchance it 


The unknown realms 


— 
Which shine beyond the stars, a heavenly vis- 
ion ? ‘ 
Then first my heart made answer, Yes! 
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There is my home, it said, with quick emotion ; 
My primal home, to which I am akin. 
Though thou hast kindled fires for my devo- 


thon, 

Yet I forget not Heaven’s pure flame within. 
Amidst the ashes still a spark surviveth, 
Which ever yearneth heavenward, ever striveth 

To be with God. There is my home! 


Drottningholm is a sort of Swedish 
Versailles, at present the palace of the 
Queen Dowager. The Farewell may, per- 
haps, have been written, when the King 
was called to leave behind him the scenes of 
merry rural peace and enjoyment, and to 
assume the sceptre. We extract a few 
verses from the 

@ 


AUTUMN FAREWELL TO DROTTNINGHOLM. 


The glorious summer sun already leaneth 
— distant, lands, and that resplendent 
glow 
= at eve, flamed upward to the ze- 
nith, 
No longer now the northern fields shall 


now. 
And wood. and mead, which in their vernal 
gladness, 
Laughed out to man betieath the azure: sky, 
Stand wan and sere, and clouds weep tears of 
sadness, 
And even the little birds sit silent by. 


Yet still how gratefully my memory treasures 
The lovely peace of each sweet summer day, 
When heaven itself brought down to earth its 
pleasures, 
= winds their warfare changed to merry 
play ; 
When flowers sent up their offering of sweet- 
ness,. . 
As incense to the God of day and night, 
And lifted to the sun their fair completeness, 
Obedient to the holy law of light. 


But all, alas! on earth is transitory, : 
And laughter changes soon to sorrow’s tear, 

As the green herb, anon, forgoes its glory, 
So man advances onward to his bier. 

Yet if the faithful heart have kept in clearness 
The sunny moments of the passing day, 

Still shall they cast amidst autumnal drearness 
Of the lost summer a surviving ray. 


* * * * * * 


Farewell, thou lovely scene! The heart’s deep 
feelin 
Gives forth these accents of my parting song ! 
Yet thou in memory wilt be sorrow’s healing, 
And speed the mournful winter night along ; 
[ll think of thee when Autumn fogs are gloom- 


ing, 
Oh! Drottningholm, for still thy sun will 
shine ; 
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Thou art to me in every season blooming, 
And peaceful lilies round thy name entwine ! 
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Thus, our readers will perceive, what 
many-coloured interests pervade these light, 
lively, entertaining, and instructive vol- 
umes ; whether Miss Howitt conducts us to 
her lodgings with the bright Jenny, or to 
admire the tactics of that wonderful type of 
an adroit and bustling Swedish housewife, 
the Fru Knutsson, or whether she kindly 
takes us for a walk, among the queer and 


or Knight’s Island, with its church, “a cas- 
ket containing the mouldering pomp of 
kings, nobles, and knights;” the death of 
Gustavus Adolphus, and Charles XII, and 
Bernadotte, and Oscar — & the pleasure- 
garden, with its wonderful view on the top 
of Moseback — or whether she points our 
attention to the picturesque dresses of the 
Dalecarlian peasants, who, indeed, with 
many such people, are realized in graphic 
little cuts in her pages; or, whether she tells 
an incidental story, like the following of the 
Baron Wrede : 


We passed on our way a grand mansion with 
wings, now used as’ an almshouse, connected 
with which is a curious story, which Tante 
Fredrika related to me,and which again has 
reference to the Wredes. 

The present Baron had a gallant ancestor, 
Henry Wrede, who fought with his king in the 
battle of Kerckholm, in 1505, against the Poles. 
Seeing his sovereign unhorsed and in danger, 
he leapt from his charger, which he insisted on 
the king mounting, and so doing he escaped, 
but Wrede was killed. The king, deeply af- 
fected by the gallant devotion of Tis follower, 
immediately settled a large estate in Finland 
upon his widow and her children. The poor 
lady, however, overcome by the sense of her 
loss, flung back the deed of gift, exclaiming, 
“Keep your lands, your majesty, but give me 

‘ back my husband!” 

The estate, however, was settled on the fami- 
ly, and there they: lived for some generations, 
until, on some emergency, the deeds being re- 
quired they could not be found, and the family, 
then reduced to poverty, were compelled to 
leave. This was as far back as the great-grand- 
mother of the present Baron, and she being 
with her family in Stockholm, was obliged to 
make gloves for their support. She was an 
excellent woman, and Heaven rewarded her for 
her noble industry. One night she dreamed 
that the lost deeds were still extant, and might 
be found by search in thisgrand old man- 
sion, in which the noble De la Gardic family 
then lived. Her husband could not believe it. 
Again she dreamed the same dream, and yet a 
third time, after which he consented to go and 
make inquiries. When he went he found, to 
his astonishment, that the De la Gardies were 
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gone, and that the house was unoccupied, and 
to jlet. This was fortunate for him, and he 


-made a careful search through all the principal 


rooms, but to no effect. He believed now of a 
truth, as he had done before, that the dreams 
were a foolish delusion. He went, however, up 
into the garrets, which were empty, and in a 
fit of desperation, if under no other impulse, 
thrust his arm up the funnel of a gtove. Here 
to his infinite amazement, he perceived some- 
thing, which, taking hold of. he pulled down 
and discovered to be a bundle of parchments. 


| On opening them, incredible as it may seem, 


charming old mills, or to the Ridderholm, | 


the lost royal deed of gift lay before him. The 
estate was by this means recovered, and the 
present Wrede family owe the restoration of 
their wealth to the dreams of their hard-working 
ancestress. 


Or, whether we go with her to mingle in 
the crowd, when the King dissolves his 
Diet: — 


Courtiers in gorgeous attire appear behind 
the silver chair, music floats forth from the gal- 
lery, the vast assembly rises en masse, and a 
stately figure in crimson velvet, glittering with 
gold, ascends the throne. His long, costly 
train carefully arranged over the back of the 
chair, forms a rich crimson back-grouud ; 
on his head glitters, sparkles a bejewelled 
crown ; splendid insignia beam forth as they 
repose’ on the pure ermine mantle which 
envelopes the shoulders. A golden sceptre is 
swayed in the delicately white-gloved right 
hand. It is all so brilliantly magnificent, that 
it is difficult for the mind to admit the idea, that 
the centre of all this pomp and glory should be 
a human soul, weak and naked in itself, yet 
yearning after the imperishable glory of a still 
higher life. Yet so it is; and he who sits there 
in a}l his supremacy of outward splendour, has 
spoken from the depths of his own heart: 


“ Though earthly fires may call forth my devo- 
tion, 
Yet I forget not Heaven’s pure flame within! 
Amidst the ashes still a spark surviveth, 
Which ever yearneth heavenward, ever striveth 
To be with God, who is my home.” 


Or, in the Swedish academy, whence, at its 
annual meeting, she had the honour to re- 
ceive a silver medal for her mother; in 
recognition of the good services she had 
done, by introducing Miss Bremer's works to 
the English nation ; or whether we are with 
her in the really Christmas-ish Christmas 
she spent, when sledges were speeding over 
the snow, now ground to fine grey powder. 
Men and women hurrying along with their 
Christmas parcels. The Great Square, with 
its illuminated boeths, lighted by their tal- 
low candles; and Prince Oscar's palace all 
ablaze with the festivities for his little folks, 
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who had not one Christmas-tree, but a 
whole grove, ranged round the splendid 
apartment ; while all the churches, and even 
in the lonest country-places, were aflame 
with myriads of yule candles; or, happy 
peasants, on the joyous morning, forgetting 
the badness of the past year’s rye and po- 
tato harvest, or scarcity of labour, were 
starting from their lighted-up little cottages, 
in the dark pine woods, speeding along, in 
their humble sledges, with their merry ring- 
ing bells, over the crisp snow, joining other 
humble sledges, all bound for the church, 
shining out across the at white sea! 


Then comes summer, and she takes us to 
visit Upsala, and a very delightful visit we 
pay to the old deserted city and its Univer- 
sity, where Miss Howitt picked up the fol- 
lowing story, which is so pleasant and good, 
that it is one of the stories which ought to 
be true, although it is by no means new : — 


There was, in the early part of this century, 
a young student lately come to Upsala, the son 
of a poor widow, who was standing with some of 
of his college companions in one of the public 
walks on a fine Sunday morning. As they were 
thus standing, the young daughter of the Gov- 
ernor, a good and beautiful girl, was seen ap- 
proaching them on her way to church, accom- 
panied by her governess. 

Suddenly the widow’s son exclaimed, “ I am 
sure that young girl would give me a kiss !”” 

His companions laughed, and one of them, a 
rich young fellow, said, “It is impossible! 
Thou, an utter stranger, and in a public tho- 
roughfare. It is too absurd to think of.” 

“Nevertheless, I am confident of what I say,” 
returned the other. 

The rich student offered to lay a heavy wager 
that so far from succeeding, he would not even 
venture to propose such a thing. 

Taking him at his word, the poor student, 
the moment the young lady and her attendant 
had passed, followed them, and politely address- 
ing them, they stopped, on which, in a modest 
and straightforward manner, he said, speaking 
to the Governor’s daughter, “It entirely rests 
with Fréken to make my fortune.” 

“ How so?” demanded she, greatly amazed. 

“T am a poor student,” said he, “the son of 
awidow. If Fréken would condescend to give 
me a kiss, I should win a large sum of money, 
which, enabling me to continue my studies, would 
relieve my mother of a great anxiety.” 

If success depend on so small a thing,” said 
the innocent girl, ‘I can but comply; ” and 
therewith, sweetly blushing, she gave him a kiss, 
just as if he had been her brother. 

Without a thought of wrong-doing, the young 
girl went to church, and afterwards told her 
father of the encounter. 

The next day, the Governor summoned the 
bold student to his presence, anxious to see the 
sort of person who had thus dared to accost his 
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daughter. Bnt the young man’s modest de- 
meanour at once favourably impressed him. 
He heard his story, and was «co. well pleased 
that he invited him to dine at the castle twice a 
week. 

In about a year the young lady married 
the student whose fortune she had thus made, 
and who is, at the present day, one of the most 
celebrated Swedish philologists. His amiable 
wife died a few years since. 


HER SWEDISH SISTERS. 


The accounts of the doings at Upsala, 
are enough to make every mouth water for 
a visit to such scenes, to people so hospita- 
ble and simple, and students at once so 
pure and so gallant. The coffee is richly ® 
aromatic, even on these pages; the rasp- ° 
berry vinegar is delicious; and what a 
delicious night that, when the seven or 
eight white caps serenaded the young 
strangers, while the cathedral clock. was 
melodiously chiming; the river plaintively 
murmuring over its stony bed; and, then, 
through what we do not wonder she calls 
“a quiet and delicious night.” Oh, Miss 
Howitt, “in such a night!” — the sound of 
clear, youthful, harmonious voices, striking 
up a beautiful melody through the still air. 
And our young authoress says, “it was a 
charming scene, a little bit of the real 
poetry of life, and I enjoyed it with my 
whole soul.” From Upsala she went to 
Arsta, Miss Bremer’s early home ; the house 
she had indeed let, but seemed to retain 
rooms enough of the vast old mansion for 
herself and her friend. Here was a picture 
of Swedish life, and Miss Bremer’s life 
from another side. The free, beautiful, 
primitive country simplicity, with all that 
goes to make up the successions of ‘country 
interests and changes; and here we seem 
again, to be brought naturally back to Miss 
Bremer, with whom, indeed, the sun was 
setting, and very shortly after, the bright 
period, which we can well believe to be in- 
effaceable in the memory of Miss Howitt, 
Miss Bremer’s “ My dearest Margaret, your 
old, cordially loving, and sisterly friend,” — 
came the time of separation — and in the 
course ofa brief period; when Miss Howitt 
was with her at Arsta, Miss Bremer had a 
strong persuasion that her career would 
close within three years, and it was so. 
Dear friends and attached domestics were 
leaving her; her noble and glorious friend, 
Lotten Vennberg, a noble type of noblest 
womanhood ; of whom, a pretty lengthy 
account is given in these pages, and anoth- 
er intimate friend, the Dowager Grand 
Duchess of Baden. With these lives, too, 
closed another, in quite a different walk — 
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her simple, pious, reverential old coachman, 
Carl Adolfsson ; he said “he was willing to 
go, but he thought he ought to have lived | 
to drive Mamsell Bremer back to Arsta.” 
Her country of Finland repeatedly sent to 
her, earnestly imploring a visit. Great dem- 
onstrations had taken place more than | 
once, under the idea that she had landed | 
in the country ; but the visit had been post 
poned, and now it would have to be post- 
poned altogether. She returned to Arsta 
to spend her Christmas, in 1865. She 
celebrated it with thirty poor children 
belonging to the estate, danced with them. 
round the Christmas tree, gave them her | 
presents, and then talked to them a little on | 
the meaning and significance of Christmas. | 
Then, in the family circle, she read for the | 
last time, some of Hans Andersen’s stories, 
and after that left the dining-room never 
to enter it agdin. Next day, indeed, she| 
went, delighted to see the illuminated! 
church, but she took cold coming out. The 
last words and last actions of this beauti- 
ful woman were all in harmony with her 
lovely and useful life. A little before her 
death, she had said, “I am so tired that if 
God were to call me, I am content;” and 
again, “ My soul is in the right place, but 
still there is combat;” and again, “ The 
love of Christ is great, immensely great !” 
The fifth morning after Christmas-day, the 
morning moon came forth from dark clouds 
and poured its soft light on the still face, 
just gathered into the fixedness of its last 
sleep. They decorated the chamber in 
which she died with creepers and flowers in 
pots, and all hands in the neighbourhood 
were wreathing green leaves, and white 
everlastings for the coffin. Upon the coffin 








they placed the inscription, “ Blessed are 
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the pure in heart, for they shall see God.” 
That day on which she died, the text, in 
her little book of texts and promises of 
Scripture, bearing the beautiful title of 
“ Golden Corn” was, “ There shall be no 
night there, and they need nocandle, neither 
light of the sun, for the Lord God giveth them 
light, and they shall reign for ever.” She 
was buried in the old church of her early 
days, Osterhanninge. It would be idle to 
say that all highest honour was done to her 
remains; there were pathetic circum- 
stances, more touching than the highest 
honours could be. As the coffin entered 
the church, the choir sang the Lutheran 
hymn, — 


Oh, day of hope whose dawn begins. 


Then, after the pastor’s address, her own 
favourite “ Hosianna,” followed by another 
Lutheran hymn, — 


I go towards death where’er I go. 


Innumerable poor people sent chaplets of 
laurel and cypress; but the most touching, 
it seems to us, was a wreath of white 
camellias, sent by the poor children of “ the 
Silent School.” A number of girls from 
the Seminarium laid upon the coffin their 
bouquets of flowers; the coffin at last was 
hidden —was covered with flowers, and 
although it was long before the grave was 
closed, in the long procession, all eyes de- 
sired to strain down for a glance. At last 
it was done; even then, ten poor children, 
from the final rear of the procession, pressed 
forward and laid their wreaths on the 
grave ! 





We regret to announce the death of the 
veteran Professor of History of English Litera- 
ture in Queen’s College, Belfast, George Lillie 
Craik, LL.D. It was not altogether unexpect- 
ed, as Professor Craik had suffered from ill- 
health for a long time. The deceased was 
borne in Fife in the year 1790, and was, there- 
fore, in his 67th year. In 1849 he was appoint- 
ed Professor of History and English Litera- 


ture in the Queen’s College, Belfast. Among 
his works are the “ Pictorial History of Eng- 
land ;” “Sketches of the History of Litera- 
ture and Learning in England from the Nor- 
man Conquest to the Accession of Elizabeth,” 
6 vols.; “ Outlines of the History of the Eng- 
lish Language ;” and the “Romance of the 
Peerage,” 4 vols. 
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MADONNA MARY. 


PART VII.— CHAPTER XXVI. 


Tue Cottage changed its aspect greatly 
after the arrival of the regiment, and it was 
a change which, lasted a long time, for the 
depdt was established at Carlisle, and Cap- 
tain Askell got an ,appointment which 
smoothed the stony way of life a little for 
himself and his wife. Kirtell was very-ac- 
cessible and very pretty, and there was al- 
ways a welcome to be had at the Cottage; 
and the regiment returned in the twinkling 
of an eye to its old regard for its Madonna 
Mary. The officers came about the house 
continually, to the great enlivenment of the 
parish in general. And Mrs. Kirkman came, 
and very soon made out that the vicar and his 
curate were both very incompetent, and did 
what she could to form a missionary nucleus, 
if not under Mrs. Ochterlony’s wing, at least 
pe by her shadow ; and the little As- 

ells came and luxuriated in the grass and the 
flowers ; and Miss Sorbette and the doctor, 
who were still on the strength of the regi- 
ment, paid many visits, bringing with them 
the new people whom Mary did not know. 
When Hugh and Islay came home at vaca- 
tion times, they found the house so lively, 
that it acquired new attractions for them, 
and Aunt Agatha, who was not so old as to 
be quite indifferent to society, said to her- 


self with natural sophistry, that it was very 
good for the boys, and made them happier 
than two solitary women could have done by 


themselves, which no doubt was true. As 
for Mrs. Ochterlony herself, she said frankly 
that she was glad to see her friends; she 
liked to receive them in her own house. She 
had been rather poor in India, and not able to 
entertain them very splendidly ; and though 
she was poor still, and the Cottage was a 
very modest little dwelling-place, it could 
receive the visitors, and give them pleas- 
ant welcome, and a pleasant meal, and pleas- 
ant faces, and cheerful companionship. Mrs. 
Ochterlony was not yet old, and she had 
lived a quiet life of late, so peaceful that the 
incipient wrinkles which life had outJined in 
in her face, had been filled up and smoothed 
out by quietness. She was in perfect health, 
and her eyes were bright, and her complex- 
ion sweet, and her hair still gave out by 
times a golden gleam out of its brown masses. 
The gold had not turned as yet to silver, 
but with all this she did not look preternat- 
urally young, but carried all the dignity of 
her age in her serious matronly beauty. 
Emma Askell with her usual vehemence, 
knowing nothing whatever about the matter, 


declared that she was more Madonna Mary‘ 


than ever, for there had always been a cer- 
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tain amplitude and repose about her, and 
her attractions had always been emphatically 
those of a matron. Mary had nothing to fret 
her, and tranquillity surrounded her on every 
side. No wonder then that her old friends 
saw little or no change in her, and that her 
new ones admired her as much as she had 
ever been admired in her best days. Some 
women are sweet by means of being help- 
less, and fragile, and tender ; and some have 
a loftier charm by reason of their veiled . 
strength and composure, and calm of self- 
possession. Mary wascne of the last: she 
was a woman not to lean, but to be leant 
upon ; soft with a touch like velvet, and yet 
as steady as a rock —.a kind of beauty which 
wears long, and does not spoil even by grow- 
ing old. 

‘t was a state of affairs very agreeable to 
everybody in the place, except, perhaps, to 
Will, who was very jealous of his mother. 
Hugh and Islay when they came home took 
it all for granted; in an open-hearted boyish 
way, and were no more afraid of anything 
Mrs. Ochterlony might do, than for their own 
existenee. But Will was always there. He 
haunted the drawing-room, whoever might 
be in it at the moment ; and yet — though to 
Aunt Agatha’s consciousness, the boy was 
never absent from the big Indian chair in 
the corner — he was at the same time always 
ready to pursue his curate to the very verge 
of that poor gentleman’s knowledge, and give- 
him all the excitement of a hairbreadth 
’scape ten times in a morning. Nobody 
could tell when he learned his lessons, or 
what time he had for study —for there he 
was always, taking in everything, and mak- 
ing comments in his own mind, and now 
and then interposing in the conversation to 
Aunt Agatha’s indignation. Mary would not 
see it, she said; Mary thought that all her 
boys did was right — which was, perhaps, to 
some extent true; and it was said in the 
neighbourhood, as was natural, that so 
many gentlemen did not come to the Cot- 
tage for nothing; that Mrs. Ochterlony was 
still a young woman; that she had devoted 
herself to the boys for a long time, and that 
if she were to marry again, nobody could 
have any right to object. Such reports 
spring up in the country so easily, either 
with or without foundation: and Wilfrid 
who found out everything, heard them, and 
grew very watchful and jealous, and even 
doubtful of his mother. Should such an idea 
have gntered into her head, the boy felt that 
he would despise her; and yet at the same 
time he was very fond of her and filled with un- 
bounded jealousy. While all the time, Mary 
herself was very glad to see her friends, and, 
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perhaps, was not entirely unconscious of ex- 
citing a certain respectful admiration, but 
had as little idea of severing herself from 
her past life, and making a new fictitious 
beginning, as if she had been eighty ; and 
it never occurred to her to imagine that she 
was watched or doubted by her boy. 

It was a pleasant revival, but it had its 
drawbacks — for one thing, Aunt Agatha 
did not, as she said, get on with all Mary’s 
friends. There was between Miss Seton and 
Mrs. Kirkman an enmity which was to the 
death. The Colonel’s wife, though she might 
be, as became her position, a good enough 
conservative in secular politics, was a revo- 
lutionary, or more” than a revolutionary, an 
iconoclast, in matters ecclesiastical. She had 
no respect for anything, Aunt Agatha 
thought. A woman who works under the 
proper authorities, and reveres her clergy- 
man, Is a woman to be regarded with certain 
respect, even if she is sometimes zealous out 
of season : but when she sets up on her own 
foundation, and sighs over the shortcomings 
of the clergy, and believes in neither rector 
nor curate, then the whole aspect of affairs 
is changed. “She believes in nobody but 
herself,” Aunt Agatha said; “she has no re- 
spect for anything. I wonder how you can 
put up with such a woman, Mary. She talks 
to our good vicar as if he were a boy at 
school — and tells him how to manage the 
parish. If that is the kind of person you 
think a good woman, I have no wish to be 
good, for my part. She is quite insufferable 
to me” — 

“She is often disagreeable,” said Mary, 
“but I am sure she is‘good at the bottom of 
her heart.” 

“I don’t know anything about the bottom 
of her heart,” said Aunt Agatha ; “ from all 
one can see of the surface, it must be a very 
unpleasant place. And then that useless 
Mrs. Askell; she is quite strong enough to 
talk to the gentlemen and amuse them, but 
as for taking a little pains to do her duty, or 
look after her children —I must say I am 
surprised at your friends. A soldier's life is 
trying, I suppose,” Miss Seton added. “I 
have always heard it was trying; but the 
gentlemen should be the ones to feel it 
most, and they are not spoiled. The gentle- 
men are very nice — most of them,” Aunt 
Agatha added with a little hesitation, for 
there was one whom she regarded as Wil- 
fred did with jealous eyes. 

“ The gentlemen are further off, and we do 
not see them so clearly,” said Mary ; “ and 
if you knew what it is to wander about, to 
have no settled home, and to be ailing and 
poor —” 





“ My dear love,” said Aunt Agatha, with 
a little impatience, “ you might have been as 
poor, and you never would have been like 
that; and as for sick — You know I never 
thought you had a very strqng constitution 
—nor your sister either — my pretty Win- 
nie! Do you think that sickness, or pover- 
ty or anything else, could ever have brought 

own Winnie to be like that silly little 
woman ?” 

“ Hush,” said Mary, “ Nelly is in the gar- 
den, and might hear.” 

“ Nelly!” said Aunt Agatha, who felt her- 
self suddenly pulled up short. “I have 
nothing to say against Nelly, I am sure. I 
could not help thinking last night, that some 
of these days she would make a nice wife 
for one of the boys. She is quite beginning 
to grow up now, poor dear. ‘When I see 
her sitting there it makes me think of my 
Winnie ;— not that she will ever be beauti- 
ful like Winnie. But Mary, my dear love, 
I don’t think you are kind to me. I am 
sure you must have heard a great deal 
about Winnie, especially since she has come 
back to England, and you never tell me a 
word.” 

“ My dear aunt,” said Mary, with a little 
embarrassment, ‘you see all these people 
as much as I do; and I have heard them 
telling you what news of her they know.” 

“ Ah, yes,” said Aunt Agatha, with a sigh. 
“ They tell me she is here or there, but I 
know that from her letters: what I want to 
know is, something about her, how she looks, 
and if she is happy, She never says she 
is not happy, you know. Dear, dear! to 
think she must be past thirty now —two- 
and-thirty her last birthday — and she was 
only eighteeen when she went away. You 
were not so long away, Mary” — 

“But Winnie has not had any reason for 
coming back upon your hands, Aunt 
Agatha,” said Mrs. Ochterlony, gravely. 

“No,” said Aunt Agatha: and again she 
sighed; and this time the sigh was of a kind 
which did not sound very complimentary to 
Captain Percival. It seemed to say “ More’s 
the pity!” Winnie had never come back 
to see the kind aunt who had been a mother 
toher. She said in her letters how unlucky 
she was, and that they were to be driven all 
round the world, she thought, and never to 
have any rest; but no doubt, if Winnie 
had been very anxious, she might have found 
means to come home. And the years were 
creeping on imperceptibly, and the boys 
growing up —even Will, who was now al- 
most as tall as his brothers. When such a 
change had come upon these children, what 
a change must there be in the wilful, 
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sprightly, beautiful girl whose image reigned 


‘supreme in Aunt Agatha’s heart. A sudden 


thought struck the old lady as she sighed. 
The little Askells were at Kirtell at the mo- 
ment with the nurse, whom their mother 
was now able to keep for them, and Nelly, 
who was more than ever the mother of the 
little party. Aunt Agatha sat still for a 
little with her heart beating, and then she 
took up her work in a soft stealthy way and 
went out into the garden. “ No, my dear, 
oh no, don’t disturb yourself,” she said, with 
anxious deprecation to Mary, who would 
have risen too, “I am only going to look at 
the lilies;” and she was so conscientious 
that she did go and cast an undiscerning 
preoccupied glance upon the lilies, thoug 
her real attraction was quite in an opposite 
quarter. At the other side, audible but not 
visible, was a little group which was pretty 
to look at in the afternoon sunshine. It was 
outside the garden, on the other side of the 
hedge, in the pretty green field, all white and 
yellow with butter cups and daisies, which 
belonged to the Cottage. Miss Seton’s mild 
cow had not been able to crop down all 
that flowery, fragrant growth, and the little 
Askells were wading in it, up to their knees 
in the cool sweet grass, and feeding upon it 
and drawing nourishment out of it almost as 
much as the cow did. But in the corner 
close by the garden hedge there was a more 
advanced development of youthful existence. 
Nelly was seated on the grass, working with 
all her might, yet pausing now and then to 
lift her serious eyes to Will, who leant upon 
an old stump of oak which projected out of 
the hedge, and had the conversation all in 
his own hands: He was doing what a boy 
under such circumstances loves to do; he 
was startling, shocking, frightening his com- 
‘mane Ile was saying a great deal that 

e meant and some things that he did not 
mean, and taking a great secret pleasure in 
the widening of Nelly’s eyes and the con- 
sternation of her face. Will had grown into 
a very long lank boy, with joints which 
were as awkward as his brother's used to be, 
yet not in the same way, for the limbs that 
completed them were thin and meagre, and 
had not the vigour of Hugh’s. His trousers 
were too short for him, and so were his 
sleeves. His hair had no curls in it, and fell 
down over his forehead. He was nearly 
sixteen, and he was thoroughly discontented 
—a misanthrope displeased with everything 
without knowing why. But time had been 
kinder to Nelly, whg was not long and lean 
like her companion, but little and round and 
blooming, with the soft outlines and the 
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out of childhood. Her eyes were brown, 
very serious and sweet—eyes that had 
“seen trouble,” and knew a great many 
more things in the world than were dreamt 
of in Will’s philosophy ; but then she was 
not so clever as Will, and his talk confused 
her. She was looking up to him and takin 
all in with a mixture of willing faith an 
instinctive scepticism which it was curious 
to see. 
“ You two are always together, I think,” 
said Aunt Agatha, putting down a little 
cegmp-stool she had in her hand beside Nelly, 
for she had passed the age when people 
think of sitting on the grass. “ What are 


,| you talking about? I suppose he brings all 


his troubles to you.” ” 

“ Oh, no,” said Nelly, with a blush, which 
was on Aunt Agatha’s account, and not on 
Will’s. He was a little older than herself 
actually; but Nelly was an experienced 
woman, and could not but look down ami- 
ably on such an unexercised inhabitant of 
the world as “ only a boy.” 

“ Then I suppose, my dear, he must talk 
to you about Greek and Latin,” said Aunt 
Agatha, “which is a thing young ladies 
don’t much care for: I am very sure old la- 
dies don’t. Is that what you talk about ?” 

“ Oh, yes, often,” said Nelly, brightening, 
as she looked at Will. That was not the 
sort of talk they had been having, but still 
it was true. 

“ Well,” said Miss Seton, “I am sure he 
will go on talking as long as you will listen 
to him. But he must not have you all to 
himself. Did he tell you Hugh was coming 
home to see us? We expect him next 
week.” 

“ Yes,” said Nelly, who was not much of 
a talker. And then, being a little ashamed 
of her taciturnity, she added, “I am sure: 
Mrs. Ochterlony will be glad.” 

“We shall all be glad,” said Aunt Agatha. 
“ Hugh is very nice. We must have you to 
see a little more of him this time; I am 
sure you would like him. Then you will 
be well acquainted with all our family,” the 
old lady continued, artfully approaching her 
real object ; “ for you know my dear Win- 
nie, I think —I ought to say, Mrs. Perci- 
val; she is the dearest girl that ever was. 
You must have met her, my dear — abroad.” 

Nelly looked up a little surprised. “ We 
knew Mrs. Percival,” she said, “‘ but she — 
was not a girl at all. She was as old —as 
old as mamma —like all the other ladies,” 
she added, hastily ; for the word girl had 
limited meanings to Nelly, and she would 
have laughed at its application in such a 
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case, if she had not been a natural gentle- 
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woman with the finest manners in the 
world. 

“ Ah, yes,” said Aunt Agatha, with a 
sigh, “ I forget how time goes; and she will 
always be a girl tome: but she was very 
beautiful, all the same; and she had such 
a way with children. Were you very fond 
of her, Nelly? Because, if that were so, I 
should love you more and more.” 

Nelly looked up with a frightened, puz- 
zled look in Aunt Agatha’s eyes. She was 
very soft-hearted, and had been used to give 
in to other people all her life; and she al- 
most felt as if, for Aunt Agatha’s sake, she 
could persuade herself that she had been 
fond of Mrs. Percival; but yet at the same 
time honesty went above all. “I do not 
think we knew them very well,” she said. 
“T don’t think mamma was very intimate 
with Mrs. Percival; that is, F don’t think 
papa liked him,” added Nelly, with natural 
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Aunt Agatha gave another sigh. “ That 
might be, my dear,” she said, with a little 
sadness ; “ but even when gentlemen don’t 
take to each other, it is a great pity when 
it acts upon their families. Some of our 
friends here even were not fond at first of 
Captain Percival, but for my darling Win- 
nie’s sake — You must have seen her often 
at least ; I wonder I never thought of ask- 
ing you before. She was so beautiful, with 
such lovely hair, and the sweetest complex- 
ion. Was she looking well— and— and 
happy ?” asked Aunt Agatha, growing anx- 
ious as she spoke, and looking into Nelly’s 
face. 

It was rather hard upon Nelly, who was 
one of those true women, young as she was, 
who can see what other women mean when 
they put such questions, and hear the heart 
beat under the words. Nelly had heard a 


great deal of talk in her day, and knew | 


things about Mrs. Percival that would have 
made Aunt Agatha’s hair stand on end with 
horror. But her heart understood the other 
heart, and could not have breathed a whis- 
per that would wound it, for the world. 

“Twas such a little thing,” said Nelly; 

“and then I always had the little ones to 
look after — mamma was so delicate. I re- 
member the people’s names more than them- 
selves.” 

“You have always been a very good 
irl, 1 am sure,” said Aunt Agatha, giving 
er young companion a sudden kiss, and 

with perhaps a faint instinctive sense of Nel- 
ly’s forbearance and womanful skill in avoid- 
" ing a difficult subject; but she sighed once 
more as she did it, and wondered to herself 
whether nobody would ever speak to her 
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freely and fully of her child. And silence 
ensued, for she had not the heart to ask 
more questions. Will, who had not found 
the conversation amusing, had gone in to 
find his mother, with a feeling that it was 
not quite safe to leave her alone, which had 
something to do with his frequent presence 
in the drawing-room; so that the old lady 
and Nelly were left alone’ in the corner of 
the fragrant field. The girl went on with 
her work, but Aunt Agatha, who was seat- 
ed on her camp-stool, with her back against 
the oak stump, let her knitting fall upon 
her knee, and her eyes wander into vacan- 
cy with a wistful look of abstraction that 
was not natural to them. Nelly, who did 
not know what to say, and yet would have 
given a great deal to be able to say some- 
thing, watched her from under the shadow 
of her curls, and at last saw Miss Seton’s 
abstract eyes brighten up and wake into at- 
tention and life. Nelly looked round, and 
her impulse was to jump up in alarm when 
she saw it was her own mother who was ap- 
proaching — her mother, whom Nelly had 
a kind of adoration for as a creature of di- 
vine helplessness, for whom everything had 
to be done, but in whose judgment she had 
an instinctive want of confidence. She 
_jumped up and called to the children on the 
| spur of this sudden impulse: “ Oh! here is 
mamma, we must go in,” cried Nelly ; and 
it gave her positive pain to see that Miss 
| Seton’s attitude remained unchanged, and 
that she had no intention of being disturbed 
by Mrs. Askell’s coming. 

“ Oh how deliciously comfortable you are 
here,” cried Emma, throwing herself down 
on the grass. “I came out to have a little 
fresh air and see after those tiresome chil- 
| dren. Iam sure they have been teasing 
| you all day long; Nelly is not half severe 
enough, and nurse spoils them; and after 
a day in the open air like this, they make 
my head like to split when they come home 
at night.” ‘ 

“They have not been teasing me,” said 
Aunt Agatha; “ they have been very good, 
and I have been sitting here for a long time 
talking to Nelly. I wanted her to tell me 
something about my dear child, Mary’s only 
sister — Mrs. Percival, you know.” 

“ Oh!” said Mrs. Askell, making a trou- 
bled pause, — “ and I hope to goodness you 
did not tell Miss Seton anything that was 





unpleasant.” she said sharply, turning to 


Nelly. “ You must not mind anything she 
said,” the foolish little woman added; “she 
was only a child and she did not know. 
You should have asked me.” 

“What could there be that was not pleas- 
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ant?” cried Aunt Agatha. “If there is 
anything unpleasant that can be said about 
my Winnie, that is precisely what I ought 
to hear.” 

“Mamma!” cried Nelly, in what was in- 
tended to be a whisper of warning, though 
her anxiety made it shrill and audible. But 
Emma was not a woman to be kept back. 

“ Goodness, child, you have pulled my 
dress out of the gathers,” she said. ‘Do 
you think J don’t know what I am talking 
about? When I say unpleasant I am sure 
I don’t mean anything serious; I mean only, 
you know, that — and then her husband is 
such a man —I am sure I don’t wonder at 
it, for my part.” 

“ What is it your mamma does not won- 
der at, Nelly ?” said Aunt Agatha, who had 
turned white and cold, and leaned back all 
feeble and broken upon the old tree. 

“ Her husband neglected her shamefully,” 
said Emma; “it was a great sin for her 
friends to let her marry him; I am sure 
Mrs. Ochterlony knew what a dreadful 
character he had. And, poor thing, when 
she found herself so deserted— Askell 
would never let me see much of her, and I 
had always such wretched health ; but I al- 
ways stood up for Mrs. Percival. She was 
young, and she had nobody to stand by 

er ” aR 

“Oh, mamma,” cried Nelly, “don’t you 
see what you are doing ? I think she is go- 
ing to faint — and it will be all our fault.” 

“Qh, no; Tam not going to faint,” said 
Aunt Agatha, feebly; but when she laid 
back her head upon Nelly’s shoulder, who 
had come to support her, and closed her 
eyes, she was like death, so pale did she 
look and ghastly ; and then Mrs. Askell in 
her turn took fright. 

“ Goodness gracious! run and get some 
water, Will,” she cried to Wilfrid, who had 
rejoined them. “I am sure there was noth- 
ing in what I said to make anybody faint. 
She was talked about a little, that was all — 
there was no harm in it. We have all been 
talked about, sometime or other. Why, 
fancy what a talk there was about our Ma- 
donna, her very self.” 

“ About my mother ?” said Wilfrid, stand- 
ing bolt upright between Aunt Agatha, in 
her half swoon, and silly little Emma, who 
sat, a heap of muslin and ribbons upon the 
grass. He had managed to hear more about 
Mrs. Percival than anybody knew, and was 
very indifferent on the subject. And he 
was not alarmed about Aunt Agatha; but 
he was jealous of his mother, and could not 
bear even the smallest whisper in which 
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“‘ Goodness, boy, run and get. some wa- 
ter!’ cried Mrs. Askell, jumping up from 
the grass in her fright. “Idid not mean 
anything ; there was nothing to be put out 
about — indeed there was not, Miss Seton. 
It was only a little silly talk ; what happens 
to us all, you know: not half, nor quarter 
part so bad as— Oh, goodness gracious, 
Nelly, don’t make those ridiculous signs, as 
if it was you that was my mother, and I did 
not know what to say.” 

“ Will!” said Nelly. Her voice was per- 
fectly quiet and steady, but it made him 
start as he stood there jealous, and curious, 
and careless of everybody else. When he 
met her eye, he grew red and frowned, and 
made a momentary stand against her; but 
the next moment turned resolutely and 
went away. If it was for water, Aunt Aga- 
tha did not need it. She came to herself 
without any restorative; and she kissed 
Nelly, who had been whispering in her ear. 
“ Yes, my dear, I know you are right — it 
could have been nothing,” she said faintly, 
with a wan sort of smile; “but Iam not 
very strong, and the heat, you know” — 
And when she got up, she took the girl’s 
arm, to steady her. ‘Thus they went back 
to the house, Mrs. Askell following, holding 
up her hands in amazement and self-justifi- 
cation. “Could I tell that she was so 
weak ?” Emma said to herself. ‘ Goodness 
gracious, how could anybody say it was my 
fault?” As for Nelly, she said nothing ; 
but supported her trembling companion, and 
held the soft old hand firm on her arm. 
And when they approached the house Nelly, 
carried away by her feelings, did, what in 
full possession of herself she never would 
have done. She bent down to Aunt Aga- 
tha’s ear — for though she was not tall, she 
was a little taller at that moment than the 
poor old lady who was bowed down with 
weakness and the blow she had just receiv- 
ed. “Mamma says things without meaning 
them,” said Nelly, with an undutiful frank- 
ness, which it is to be hoped was forgiven 
her. “ She does not mean any harm, and 
sometimes she says whatever comes into 
her head.” 

“Yes, my dear, your mamma is a very 
silly little woman,” said Aunt Agatha, 
with a little of her old spirit; and she gave 
Nelly, who was naturally much startled by 
this unexpected vivacity, a kiss as she 
reached the door of her room and left her. 
The door closed and the girl had no pre- 
text nor right to follow. She turned away 
feeling as if she had received a sudden 
rick which stimulated all the blood in 





there was any allusion to her. 


er veins, but yet yearning in her good 
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little heart over Aunt Agatha who was | after all it was only that silly woman. And 
alone. Miss Seton’s room, to which she had | she wrote an anxious note to Mrs. Percival, 
retired, was on the ground floor as were all| begging her now she was in England to 
the sitting-rooms in the house, and Nelly as | come and see them at the Cottage. “Iam 
she turned away, suddenly met Wilfrid and | getting old, my dear love, and I may not be 
came to a stand-still before him looking him | long for this world, and you must let me see 
severely in the face. you before I die,” Aunt Agatha said. She 
“IT say, Nelly!” said Will. thought she felt weaker than usual after her 
“And I say, Will!” said Nelly. “I will | agitation, and regarded this sentence, which 
never like you nor care for you any more. | was in'a high degree effective and sensa- 
You are a shocking, selfish, disagreeable | tional, with some pride. She felt sure that 
prig. Tostand there and never mind when such a thought would go to her Winnie’s 
poor Aunt Agatha was fainting — all for the , heart. 
sake of a piece of gossip. I don’t want) And so the Cottage lapsed once more in- 
ever to speak to you again. ” | to tranquillity, and into that sense that 
“It was not a piece of gossip, — it was | everything must go well which comes natural 
something about my mother,” said Will in | to the mind after a long interval of peace. 
self-defence. 
“ And what if it were fifty things about | 
your mother?” cried Nellys— “ what right | 
had you to stand and listen when there was | 
something to do? QOh,I am soashamed!; “I Like all your people, mamma,” said 
and after talking to you so much and think- Hugh, “and I like little Nelly best of all. 
ing = were not so bad ” — | She is a little jewel, and as fresh as a little 
“ Nelly,” said Wilfrid, “when there is | rose.” 
anything said about my mother, 1 have al-; “ And such a thing might happen as that 
ways a right to listen what it is” — | she might make you a nice little wife one of 
“Well, then, go and listen,” said Nelly | these days,” said Aunt Agatha, who was al- 
with indignation, “at the keyhole if you | ways a match-maker in her heart. 
like ; but don’t come afterwards and talk to| Upon which Hugh nodded and laughed 
me. There, good-bye, I am going to the , and grew slightly red as became his years. 
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children. Mamma is in the drawing-room, | “I had always the greatest confidence in 
and if you like to go there I dare say you | your good sense, my dear aunt,” he said in 
will hear a great many things; I don’t care | his laughing way; and never so much as 
for gossip myself, so I may as well bid you | thought of Wilfrid in the big Indian chair, 


good-bye.” | who had been Nelly’s constant companion 
And she went out by the open door with | for at least one long year. 

fine youthful majesty, leaving poor Will ina! “I should like to know what business he 

very doubtful state of mind behind her. | has with Nelly,” said Will between his teeth. 


He knew that in this particular Nelly did 
not understand him, and perhaps was not 
capable of sympathising in the jealous | 


“ A great hulking fellow, old enough to be 
her father.” 
“ She would never have you, Will,” said 


watch he kept over his mother. But still Hugh, laughing; “ girls always despise a 
Nelly was pleasant to look at and pleasant | fellow of their own age. So you need not 
to talk to, and he did not want to be cast | look sulky, old boy. For that matter I 
off by her. He stood and hesitated for a | doubt very much if she’d have me.” 
moment — but he could see the sun shining, “ You are presumptuous boys,” said Mrs. 
at the open door, and hear the river, and Ochterlony, “'To think she would have 
the birds, and the sound of Nelly’s step— | either of you. She has too much to do at 
and the end was that he went after her,| home, and too many things to think of. 
there being nothing in the present crisis, as, / should like to have her all to myself,” 
far as he could see, to justify a stern adop-| said Mary with a sigh. She sighed, but she 
tion of duty rather than pleasure; and smiled; for though her boys could not be 
there was nobody in the world but Nelly, | with her as Nelly might have been, still all 
as he had often explained to himself, by | was well with them, and the heart of their 
whom, when he talked, he stood the least | mother was content. . 
chance of being understood. | “My uncle wants you all to come over to 
This was how the new generation settled Earlston,” said Hugh. “I think the poor 
the matter. As for Aunt Agatha, she cried | old boy is beginning to give in. He looks 
over it in the solitude of her chamber, but | very shaky in the morning when he comes 
by-and-by recovered too, thinking that | downstairs. Id like to know what you 
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think of him, mamma; I don’t think his| found out his discontent, and taken to com- 
wanting to see you all is a good sign. He’s | forting him instinctively, and had been in- 
awfully good when you come to know him,” | troduced into a world new to her by means 
said Hugh, clearing his throat. of his fancies: and the budding woman had 
“Do you mean that Francis Ochterlony | regarded the budding man with that curi- 

is ill?” said Aunt Agatha, with sudden in- | osity, and wonder, and respect, and interest, 
terest. “Your mother must go and see| which exist by nature between the two 
him, but you must not ask me; I am an old| representatives of humanity. And now 
woman, and I have old-fashioned notions, | here was Hugh, who, not content with being 
you know — but a married lady can go any- | an Oxford scholar, and the heir of Earlston, 
where. Besides he would not care for see-| and his mother’s eldest son, and Sir Ed- 
ing me,” Aunt Agatha added with a slight- | ward’s favourite, and the most interesting 
ly-wistful look, “ it is so very — very many |.member of the family to the parish in gen- 
years since we used to” — eral, was about to seize on Nelly too. Will, 
“ T know he wants to see you,” said Hugh, | though he was perhaps of a jealous temper, 
who could not help laughing a little ; “and | was not mean nor envious, nor did he grudge 
with so many people in the house I think | his brother his elevation. But he thought 
you might risk it, path Agatha. Hestands| it hard that all should go to one, and that 
awfully in awe of you, I can tell you. And! there should be no shares: if he had had 
there are to be a lot of people. It’s a kind} the arranging of it, it would have been 
of coming of age affair,” said Hugh. “I) otherwise arranged ; Hugh should still have 
am to be set up on Psyche’s pedestal, and* had Earlston, and any other advantages 
everybody is to look at me and sing out, suited to his capacity —but as for Oxford 
‘Behold the heir!’ That’s the gort of) and Nelly —It was unfair— that was the 
thing it’s to be. You can bring anybody sting; all to one, and nothing to the other. 
you like, you two ladies, little Nelly Askell, | This sentiment made Wilfred very unwilling 
and all that sort of thing,” he added with a} to accompany the rest of the family to 
conscious laugh ; and grew red again, not at Earlston. He did not want to go and sur- 
thought of Nelly Askell, but with the thrill | vey all the particulars of Hugh’s good-for- 
which “all that sort of thing” naturally tune, and to make sure once again, as he 
brought in the young man’s veins. | had already so often decided, that Hugh's 
The face of Wilfrid grew darker and capacities were inferior to his luck, and that 
darker as he sat and listened. It was not a| it was really of little advantage to him to 
precocious passion for Nelly Askell that be so well off. But Will’s inclinations, as it 
moved him. If Nelly had been his sister,| happened, were not consulted on the sub- 
his heart might still have swelled with a ject; the expedition was all settled without 
very similar sentiment. “He'll have her | any room being left for his protest. Aunt 
was what the boy said*to himself.| Agatha was to go, though she had very lit- 
There was no sort of justice or distribution | tle desire to do so, being coy about Mr. 
in it; Hugh was the lucky fellow who had | Ochterlony’s house, and even not too well 
everything, while no personal appropriation pleased to think that coyness was absurd in 
whatever was to be permitted to Wilffrid. | her case, and that she was old enough to go 
He could not engross his mother as he | to anybody’s house, and indeed do what she 
would have liked to do, for she loved Hugh | pleased. And Sir Edward was going, who 
and Islay just as well as she loved himself, was older than any of them, and was still 
and had friends and acquaintances, and _ inclined to believe that Francis Ochterlony 
people who came and talked, and occupied | and Agatha Seton might make it up; and 
her time, and even one who was supposed then, though Mrs. Askell objected greatly, 
to have the audacity to admire her. And and could not teil what she was to do with 
there was no one else to supply the impe- the children, and limited the expedition ab- 
rious necessity which existed in Will's solutely to two days, Nelly was going too. 
mind, to be the chief object of somebody's Thus Will had to give in, and withdraw his 
thoughts. His curate had a certain awe of opposition. It was, as Hugh said, “ a com- 
him, which was satisfactory enough in its ing of age sort of affair,” but it was not pre- 
way; but nobody watched and worshipped cisely a coming of age, for that important 
poor Will, or did anything more than love | event had taken place sometime before, 
him in a reasonable unadoring way; and he | when Hugh, whose ambition was not literary, 
had no sister whom he could make his slave, had been working like a coal-heaver to take 
nor humble friend to whom he could be the | his degree, and had managed to take it and 
centre of interest. Nelly’s coming had | please his uncle. But there was to be a 
been a God-send to the boy. She had | great dinner to introduce the heir of Earls- 
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ton to his county neighbours, ang every- 
thing was to be conducted with as much 
solemnity as if it had been the heir-ap- 
parent’s birthday. It was so great an oc- 
casion, that Mrs. Ochterlony got a new 
dress, and Aunt Agatha brought forth from 
among the sprigs of lavender her silver- 
rey which she wore at Winnie’s marriage. 
t was not Hugh’s marriage, but it was an 
event almost as important; and if his own 
people did not try to do him credit, what 
was to be expected of the rest of the 
world ? 

And for Nelly Askell it was a very im- 
portant crisis. She was sixteen, but up to 
this moment she had never had a dress 
“made long,” and the excitement of coming 
to this grandeur, and of finding Hugh Och- 
terloney by her side, full of unspeakable 
politeness, was almost too much for Nelly ; 
the latter complication was something she 
did not quite understand. Will, for his 
part, carried things with a high hand, and 
behaved to her as a brother behaves to the 
sister whom he tyrannizes over. It is true 
that she sometimes tyrannized over him in 
her turn, as has been seen, but they did not 
think it necessary to be civil, nor did either 
of them restrain their personal sentiments 
in case anything occurred they disapproved 
of. But Hugh was altogether different — 
Hugh was one of “ the gentlemen ;” he was 
grown up, he had been to the University, 
he rode, and shot, and hunted, and did 
everything that the gentlemen are expected 
to do—and he lowered his voice when he 
spoke to Nelly, and schemed to get near 
her, and took bouquets from the Cottage 
garden which were not intended for Mrs. 
Askell. Altogether, he was like the hero 
of a story to Nelly, and he made her feel as 
if she, just that very moment as it were, 
translated into a long dress, was a young 
lady in a story too. Will was her friend 
and companion, but this was something 
quite different from Will: and to be taken 
to see his castle, and his guardian, and his 
future domains, and assist at the recognition 
of the young prince, was but the natural 
continuation of the romance. Nelly’s new 
long dresses were only muslin, but they 
helped out the force of the situation, and 
intensified that vague thrill of commencing 
womanhood and power undreamed of, which 
Hugh’s presence had helped to produce. 
Could it be possible that she could forget 
the children, and her mamma’s head which 
was always so bad, and go off for two whole 
days from her duty? Mrs. Askell could 
searcely believe it, and Nelly felt guilty 
when she realized the dreadful thought, but 
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still she wanted to go; and she had no pa- 
tience with Will's objections, but treated 
them with summary incivility. “ Why 
shouldn’t you like to go?” said Nelly, * you 
would like it very much if you were your 
brother. And I would not be jealous like 

ou, not for all the world;” and then 
Nally added, “it is not because it is a party 
that I care for it, but because it is such a 
pleasure to dear Mrs. Ochterlony, and to— 
Mr. Hugh” — 

“ Ah, yes; I knew you would go over to 
Hugh’s side,” said Will: “ I said so the very 
day he came here.” 

“Why should I go over to his side?” 
cried Nelly, indignantly; “but I am 
oo to see people happy ; and I am Mr. 

ugh’s friend, just as I am your friend,” 
added the little woman, with dignity; “ it 
is all for dear Mrs. Ochterlony’s sake.” 

Thus it was that the new generation 
stepped in and took up all the foreground of 
the stage, just as Winnie and her love af- 
fairs had done, who was of the intermediate 
generation — thrusting the people whose 
play was played out, and their personal 
story over, into the background. . Mary, per- 
haps, had not seen how natural it was, 
when her sister was the heroine; but when 
she began to suspect that the everlasting 
romance might, perhaps, begin again under 
her very eyes, with her children for the act- 
ors, it gave her a sweet shock of surprise 
and amusement. She had been in the 
shade for a long time, and yet she had still 
been the central figure, and had everything 
in her hands. What if, now, perhaps, Aunt 
Agatha’s prophecy should come true, and 
Hugh, whose future was now secure, should 
find the little wife all ready for him at the 
very outset of his career? Such a possibil- 
ity gave his mother, who had not yet arrived 
at the age which can consent to be passive 
and superannuated, a curious thrill — but 
still it might be a desirable event. When 
Mary saw her son hanging over the fair 
young creature whom she had coveted to 
be her daughter, a true perception of what 
her own future must be came over her. 
The boys must go away, and would prob- 
ably marry and set up households, and the 
mother who had given up the best part of 
her life to them must remain alone. She 
was glad, and yet it went with a curious 
penetrating pang to her heart. Some wo- 
men might have been jealous of the girl 
who had first revealed this possibility to 
them ; but Mary, for her part, knew better, 
and saw that it was Nature and not Nelly 
that was to blame; and she was not a wo- 
man to go in the face of Nature. “ Hugh 
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will marry early,” she said to Aunt Agatha,|that even yet the two old lovers might 


with a smile; but her heart gave a little 
flutter in her breast as she said it, and saw 
how natural it was. Islay was gone already, 
and very soon Will would have to go; and 
there would be no more for their mother to 
do but to live on, with her occupation over, 
and her personal history at an end. The 
best thing to do was to make up her mind 
to it. There was a little moisture in her 
eyes as she smiled upon Nelly the night be- 
fore they set out for Earlston. The girl 
had to spend the previous night at the Cot- 
tage, to be ready for their early start next 
day; and Mrs. Ochterlony smiled upon and 
kissed her, with a mingled yearning and 
revulsion. Ah, if she had but been her own 
— that woman-child! and yet it required a 
little effort to accept her for her own, at 
the cost, at it were, of her boy — for women 
are inconsistent, especially when they are 
women who have children. But one thing, 
at least, Mary was sure about, and that was, 
that her own share of the world would 
henceforward be very slight. Nothing 
would ever happen to her individually. 
Perhaps she “gee the agitations and 
commotions of life, and felt as if she would 
prefer still to endure them, and feel herself 
something in the world— but that was all 
over; Will must go. Islay was gone. 
Hugh would marry; and Mary’s remaining 
_ would flow on by necessity like the 

irtell, until some day they would come to 
a noiseless end. She said to herself that 
she ought to accept, and make up her mind 
toit; that.boys must go out into the world, 
and quit the parent nest; and that she 
ought to be very thankful for the calm and 
securé provision which had been made for 
the rest of her life. 

And next morning they started for Earl- 
ston, on the whole a very cheerful party. 
Nelly was so happy, that it did every one’s 
heart good to see her; and she had given 
Will what she called “ such a talking to,” 
that he was as good as gold, and made no 
unpleasant remarks. And Sir Edward was 
very suave and benign, though full of rec- 
ollections which confused and embarrassed 
Aunt Agatha. “I remember travelling 
along this same road when we still thought 
it could be all arranged,” he said; “and 
thinking what a long way it would be to 
have to go to Earlston to see you; but there 
was no railroad then, and everything is very 
much changed.” 

“Yes, everything,” said Aunt Agatha; 
and then she talked about the weather in a 
tremulous way. Sir Edward would not 
have spoken as he did, if he had not thought 





make it up — which naturally made it very 
confusing for Aunt Agatha to be the one to 
go to Earlston, and make, as it were, the 
first advances. She felt just the same heart 
thumping a little against her breast, and 
her white hair and soft faded cheek could 
not be supposed to be so constantly visible 
to her as they were to everybody else— 
and if Francis Ochterlony were to take it 
into his head toimagine— For Miss Seton, 
though nothing would have induced her to 
marry at her age, was not so certainly se- 
cure as her niece was that nothing now 
would ever happen in her individual life. 
Nothing did happen, however, when they 
arrived at Earlston, where the master of 
the house received them, not with open 
arms, which was not his nature, but with all 
the enthusiasm he was capable of. He took 
them to see all his collections, everything he 
had that was most costly and rare. To go 
back to the house in this way, and see the 
scene of her former tortures — tortures 
which looked so light to look back upon, 
and were so amusing to think of, but which . 
had been all but unbearable at the time, 
was strange to Mary. She told the story of 
her miseries, and they all laughed; but Mr. 
Ochterlony was still seen to change colour, 
when she pointed out the Etruscan vase 
which Hugh had taken into his hand, and 
the rococo chair which Islay had mounted. 
“ This is the chair,” the master of Earlston 
said; and he did not laugh so frankly as the 
rest, but turned aside to show Miss Seton 
his Henri II. porcelain. “ It was nothing to 
laugh at at the time,” he said, confidentially, 
in a voice which sank into Aunt Agatha’s 
heart; and, to restore her composure, she 
paid great attention to the Henri Deux 
ware. She said she remembered longing 
very much to have a set like that when she 
was a girl. “I never knew you were fond 
of china,” said Mr. Ochterlony. ‘Oh, 
yes,” Aunt Agatha replied; but she did not 
explain that the china she had longed for 
was a toy service for her doll’s and little 
companion’s tea. Mr. Ochterlony put the 
costly cups away into a little cabinet, and 
locked it, after this; and he offered Aunt 
Agatha his arm, to lead her to the library, 
to see his collection there. She took it, but 
she trembled a little, the tender-hearted 
old woman. They looked such an old 
couple as they walked out of the room to- 
gether — and yet there was something vir- 
ginal and poetic about them, which they 
owed to their lonely lives. It was as if the 
roses that Hugh had just gathered for Nelly 
had been put away for half a century, and 
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brought out again all dried and faded, but | their names would be enough. And to think 
still roses, and with a lingering pensive per-|of all those asses down stairs turned in 
fume. And Sir Edward sat and smiled in a | among them, that probably would like a few 
corner, and whispered to Mary to leave | stupid busts much better, — whereas there 
them to themselves a littke—such things are plenty of other people that would give 


had been as that they might make it up. 

There was a great dinner in the evening, 
at which Hugh’s health was drunk, and | 
everybody hoped to see him for many a| 
happy year at Earlston, yet prayed that it 
might be many a year before he had to take 
any other place than the one he now occu- 
pied at his uncle’s side. There were some 
county ladies present, who were very gra. | 
cious to Mary, and anxious to know all | 
about her boys, and whether she, too, was 
coming to Earlston; but who were disposed 
to snub Nelly, who was not Mrs. Ochter- 
lony’s daughter, nor “any relation,” and | 
who was clearly an interloper on such an | 
occasion. Nelly did not care much for be- | 
ing snubbed ; but she was very glad to seize | 
the moment to propitiate Wilfrid, who had | 
come into the room looking in what Nelly | 
called “one of his states of mind;” for it 
must not be forgotten that she was a sol- | 
dier’s daughter, and had been brought up 
exclusively in the regiment, and used many 
very colloquial forms of speech. She man- | 
aged to glide to the other end of the room 
when Wilfred was scowling over a collection 
of cameos without being noticed. To tell the 
truth, Nelly was easier in her mind when 
she was at a little distance from the Psyche 
and the Venus. She had never had any 
training in art, and she would have preferred 
to throw a cloak or, at the least, a lace 
shawl, or something, over those marble 
beauties. But she was, at least, wise enough 
to keep her sentiments to herself. 

“ Why have you come up so early, Will?” 
she said. 

“ What need I stay for, I wonder?” said 
Will; “I don’t care for their stupid county 
talk. It is just as bad as parish talk, and 
not a bit more rational. I suppose my un- 
cle must have known better one time or 
other, or he could not have collected all 
these things here.” 

“Do you think they are very pretty ?” 
said Nelly, looking back from a safe distance, 
and thinking that however pretty they might 
be, they were not very suitable for a draw- 
ing-room, where people in general were in 
the habit of putting on more decorous gar- 
ments; by which it will be perceived that 
she was a very ignorant little girl and knew 
nothing about it, and had no natural feeling 
for art. 

“ Pretty !” said Will, “ you have only to 








look and see what they are —or to hear 


their ears” — 

“ Oh, Will!” cried Nelly, “ youare always 
harping on the old string ! ” 

“T am not harping on any string,” said 
Will. “ All I want is that people should 
stick to what they understand. Hugh 
might know how much money it was all 
worth, but I don’t know what else he could 
know about it. If my uncle was in his 
senses and left things in shares as they do 
in France and everywhere where they have 
any understanding ” — 

“And then what would become of the 
house and the family ?” cried Nelly, —“ if 
you had six sons and Hugh had six sons — 
and then your other brother. They would 
all come down to have cottages and be a 
poor sort of clan—instead of going and 
making a fortune like a man, and leaving 
Earlston to be the head” — Probably Nelly 
had somewhere heard the argument which 
she stated in this bewildering way, or 
— it out of a novel, which was the only 

ind of literature she knew much about — 
for it would be vain to assert that the prin- 
ciple of primogeniture had ever been pro- 
foundly considered in her own thoughts — 
“and if you were the eldest,” she added, 
forsaking her argumentation, “ I don’t think 
you would care so much for everybody 
going shares.” 

“If I were the eldest it would be quite 
different,” said Will. And then he devoted 
himself to the cameos, and would enter into 
no further explanation. Nelly sat down 
beside him in a resigned way, and looked at 
the cameos too, without feeling very much 
interest in them, and wondered what the 
children were doing, and whether mamma’s 
head was bad; and her own astonishing 
selfishness in leaving mamma’s headache and 
the children to take care of themselves, 
struck her vividly as she sat there in the 
twilight and saw the Psyche and Venus 
whom she did not approve of, gleaming white 
in the gray gloaming, and heard the low 
voices of the ladies at the other end of the 
room ‘Then it began to come into her 
head how vain pleasures are, and how to 
do one’s duty is all one ought to care for in 
the world. Mrs. Ochterlony was at the 
other end of the drawing-room, talking to 
the other ladies, and “Mr. Hugh” was 
downstairs with a quantity of stupid men, 
and Will was in one of his “states of 
mind.” And the chances were that some- 
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thing had gone wrong at home; that Char-| stop to think now and then which was the 
ley had fallen dowastairs, or baby’s bath | reality and which the shadow; and yet 
been too hot for her, or something —a judg- | there could be no doubt that there was in it 
ment upon Nelly for going away. At one | a certain charm. 
moment she got so anxious thinking of it all, | And there could be no doubt, either, 
that she felt disposed to get up and run that a certain sadness fell upon Mr. Och- 
home all the way, to make sure that noth- terlony when they were all gone. He had 
inghadhappened. Only that justthen Aunt | a fire lighted in his study that night, though 
Agatha came to join them in looking over | it was warm, “to make it look alittle more 
the cameos, and began to tell Nelly, as she cheerful,” he said ; and made Hugh sit with 
often did, little stories about Mrs. Percival,| him long after the usual time. He sat 
and to call her “my dear love,” and to tell buried in his great chair, with his thin, long 
her her dress looked very nice, and that’ limbs looking longer and thinner than ever, 
nothing was so pretty as a sweet natural and his head a little sunk upon his breast. 
rose in a girl’s hair. “I don’t care for afti-| And then he began to moralize and give 
ficial flowers at your age, my dear,” Aunt | his nephew good advice. 
Agatha was saying, when the gentlemen) “I hope you'll marry, Hugh,” he said. 
came in and Hugh made his appearance ; | “I don’t think it’s good to shut one’s self 
and gradually the children’s possible mis-| out from the society of women; they’re 
chances and her mamma’s headache faded | very unscientific, but still — And it makes 
out of Nelly’s thoughts. | a great difference in a house. When I was. 
It was the pleasantest two days that had a young fellow like you — But, indeed, it 
been spent at Earlston in the memory of | is not necessary to go back so far. A man 
man. Mrs. Ochterlony went over all the | has it in his power to amuse himself for a 
house with very different feelings from those | long time, but it doesn’t last forevet — And 
she had felt when she was an inmate of the | there are always things that might have been 
place, and smiled at her own troubles and | better otherwise ” — Here Mr. Ochterlony 
found her misery very comical; and little | made along pause and stared into the fire, and 
Nelly, who never in all her life before had after a while resumed without any preface : 
known what it was to have two days to her- | * When I’m gone, Hugh, you'll pack up all 
self, was so happy that she was perfectly | that Henri Deux ware and send it over to 
wretched about it when she went to bed.| —to your Aunt Agatha. I never thought 
For it had never yet occurred to Nelly, as she cared for china. John will pack it for 
it does to so many young ladies, that she had | you — he is a very careful fellow for that 
aright to everything that was delightful and sort of thing. I put it all into the Louis 
pleasant, and that the people who kept her | Quinze cabinet; now mind you don’t for- 
out of her rights were ogres and tyrants. | get.” 
She was frightened and rather ashamed of “Time enough for that, sir,” said Hugh, 
herself for being so happy; and then she | cheerfully, and not without a suppressed 
made it up by resolving to be doubly good | laugh; for the loves of Aunt Agatha and 
‘and make twice as much a slave of herself Francis Ochterlony were slightly comical 
as ever as soon as she got home. This curi- | to Hugh. 
ous and unusual development of feeling| “That is all you know about it,” said his- 
probably arose from the fact that Nelly had) uncle. “But I shall expect you altogether 
never been brought up at all, so to speak, | to be of more use in the world than I have 
but had simply grown; and had too much | been, Hugh—and_ you'll have more to do. 
to do to have any time for thinking of her-| Your father, you know, married when he 
self— which is the best of all possible bring- | was a boy, and went out of my reach; but 
ings up for some natures. As for Aunt| you'll have all your people to look after — 
Agatha she went and came about this house, Don’t play the generous prince and spoil 
which could never be otherwise than inter- | the boys — mind you don’t take any stupid 
esting to her, with a wistful look and a flick- | notions into your head of being a sort of 
ering unsteady colour that would not have | Providence for them. _ It’s a great deal bet- 
shamed evén Nelly’s sixteen-year-old cheek. | ter for them to make their own way ;— but 
Miss Seton saw ghosts of what might have | you'll be always here, and you'll lend a help- 
been in every corner; she saw the unborn ing hand. Stand by them —that’s the 


faces shine beside the never-lighted fire.| great thing; and as for your mother, I 


She saw herself as she might have been, | needn't recommend her to your kindest 
rising up to receive her guests, sitting at}care. She has done a great deal for you.” 
the head of the long, full, cheerful table.| “ Uncle, I wish you would not talk like 
It was a curious sensation, and made her | this,” said Hugh: “ there’s nothing the mat- 
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ter with you. What’s the good of making 
a fellow uneasy and sending him uncomfort- 
able tobed? Leave those sort of things till 
you're old and ill, and then I'll attend to 
what you say.” : 

Mr. Ochterlony softly shook his head. 
“You won’t forget about the Henri Deux,” 
he said; and then he paused again and 
* laughed as it were under his breath, with a 
kind of laugh that was pathetic and full of 
quaint tenderness. “If it had ever come to 
that, I don’t think you would have been 

any the worse,” he added; “we were not 
the sort of people to have heirs,” and the 
laugh faded into a lingering, wistful smile, 
half sad, half amused, with which on his 
face, he sat for a long time and gazed into 
the fading fire. It was, perhaps, simply | 
that the presence of such visitors had 
stirred up the old recollections in his heart 
_—perhaps that it felt strange to him to| 
look back on his own past life, in the light 
thrown upon it by the presence of his heir, 





|had gone out upon some vill 
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enced observer. . And in the meantime 
something happened at the Cottage, where 
things did not happen often, which absorbed 
everybody’s thoughts for the moment, and 
threw Earlston and Mr. Ochterlony entirely 
into the shade. 

It happened on the very evening after 
their return home. Aunt Agatha had been 
troubled with a headache on the previous 
night—she said, from the fatigue of the 
journey, though possibly the emotions ex- 
cited at Earlston had something to do with 
it— and had been keeping very quiet all 
day; Nelly Askell had gone home, eager to 
get back to her little flock, and to her mother, 
who was the greatest baby of all; Mary 
e business ; 
and Aunt Agatha sat alone, slightiy drowsy 
and gently thoughtful, in the summer after- 
noon. She was thinking, with a soft sigh, 
that perhaps everything was for the best. 
There are a great many cases in which it is 
very difficult to say so— especially when it 


and to feel that it was ending, while yet, in | seems the mistake or blindness of man, in- 
one sense, it had never begun. As for | stead of the direct act of God, that has 
Hugh, to tell the truth, he was chiefly | brought the result about. Miss Seton had 
amused by his uncle’s reflective mood. He | a meek and quiet spirit; and yet it seemed 
thought, which no doubt was to some extent | strange to her to make out how it could be 
true, that the old man was thinking of an | for the best that her own life and her old 
old story which had come to nothing, and | 


of which old Aunt Agatha was the heroine. 


There was something touching in it he could 
not but allow, but still he gave a laugh | 
within himself at the superannuated ro- | 


| 


mance. And all that immediately came of | 
it, was the injunction not to forget about 
the Henri Deux. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 
Tuts ‘was all that came immediately of 


the visit to Earlston; but yet, if anybody 
had been there with clear-sighted eyes, 





there might have been other results percep- | 


lover’s should thus end, as it were, unfulfilled, 
and all through his foolishness. Looking 
at it in an abstract point of view, she al- 
most felt as if she could have told him of it, 
had he been near enough to hear. Such a 
different life it might have been to both: 
and now the moment for doing anything had 
long past, and the two barren existences 
were alike coming to an end. This was 
what Miss Seton could not help thinking; 
and feeling as she did that it was from be- 
ginning to end a kind of flying in the face 
of Providence, it was difficult to see how it 
could be for the best. If it had been her 
own fault, no doubt she would have felt as 
Mr. Ochterlony did, a kind of tender and 


tible and other symptoms of a great change | and not unpleasant remorse; but one is na- 
at hand. Such little shadows of an event | turally less tolerant and more impatient 
impending might have been traced from | when one feels that it is not one’s own, but 
day to day if that once possible lady of the | another's, fault. The subject so occupied 
house, whose ghost Aunt Agatha had met) her mind, and her activity was so lulled to 
with in all the rooms, had been there to/ rest by the soft fatigue and languor conse- 
watch over its master. There being no-| quent upon the ending of the excitement, 
body but Hugh, everything was supposed to | that she did. not take particular notice 
go on in its usual way. Hugh had come to | how the afternoon glided away. Mary was 


be fond of his uncle, and to look up to him | 
in many ways; but he was young, and noth- 
ing had ever occurred to him to put insight 
into his eyes. He thought Mr. Gdeuleny 
was just as usual — and so he was; and yet | 
there were some things that were not as usual, 


out, and. Will was out, and no visitor came 
to disturb the calm. Miss Seton had cares 
of more immediate force even at that mo- 
ment — anxieties and apprehensions about 
Winnie, which had brought of late many a 
sickening thrill to her heart ; but these had 


and which might have aroused an experi-| all died away for the time before the force 
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of recollections and the interest of her own 
personal story, thus fevived without any 
will of her own: and the soft afternoon 
atmosphere, and the murmuring of the 
bees, and the roses at the open windows, 
and Kirtell flowing audible but unseen, 
lulled Aunt Agatha, and made her forget 
the passage of time. Then all at once she 
roused herself with a start. Perhaps — 
though she did not like to entertain such an 
idea — she had been asleep, and heard it in 
a dream; or perhaps it was Mary, whose 
voice had a family resemblance. Miss 
Seton sat upright in her chair after that 
first start and listened very intently, and 
said to herself that of course it must be 
Mary. It was she who was a fantastical 
old woman to think she heard voices which 
in the course of nature could not be within 
hearing. Then she observed how late it 
was, and that the sunshine slanted in at the 
west window and lay along the lawn outside 
almost in a level line. Mary was late, later 
than usual; and Aunt Agatha blushed to 
confess,.even to herself, that she must 
have, as she expressed it, “ just closed her 
eyes,” and had a little dream in her soli- 
tude. She got up now briskly to throw 
this drowsiness off, and went out to 
look if Mary was coming, or Will in sight, 
and to tell Peggy about the tea — for noth- 
ing so much revives one as a cup of tea when 
one is drowsy in the afternoon. Miss Seton 
went across the little lawn, and the sun 
shone so strongly in her eyes as she reached 
the gate that she had to put up her hand to 
shade them, and for the moment could see 
nothing. Was that Mary so near the gate ? 
The figure was dark against the sunshine, 
which shone right into Aunt Agatha’s eyes, 
and made everything black between her 
and the light. It came drifting as it were 
between her and the sun, like the phantom 
ship in the mariner’s vision. She gazed and 
did not see, and felt as if a kind of insanity 
was taking possession of her. “ It is Mary, 
isn’t it?” —she said in a trembling voice, 
and at the same moment felt by something 
in the air that it was not Mary. And then 
Aunt Agatha gave such a cry as brought 
Peggy, and indeed all the household, in 
alarm to the door. ; 

It was a woman who looked as old as 
Mary, and did not seem ever to have been 
half so fair. She had a shawl drawn tightly 
round her shoulders, as if she were cold, 
and a veil over her face. She was of a 
very thin meagre form, with a kind of for- 
lorn grace about her, as if she might have 
been splendid under better conditions. Her 
eyes were hollow and large, her cheek- 
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bones prominent, her face worn out of all 
freshness, and possessing only what looked 
like a scornful recollection of beauty. The 
noble form had missed its development, the 
fine capabilities had been checked or turned 
in a false direction. When Aunt Agatha 
uttered that great ery which brought Peggy 
from the utmost depths of the house, the 
new comer showed no corresponding emo- 
tion. She said,“ No; it is I,” with a kind 
of bitter rather than affectionate meaning, 
and stood stock-still before the gate, and did 
not even make a movement to lift her veil. 
Miss Seton made a tremulous rush forward 
to her, but she did not advance to meet it ; 
and when Aunt Agatha faltered and was 
likely to fall, it was not the stranger’s arm 
that interposed to save her. She stood still, 
neither advancing nor going back. She 
read the shock, the painful recognition, the 
reluctant certainty in Miss Seton’s eye. 
She was like the returning prodigal so far, 
but she was not content with his position. 
It was no happiness to her to go home, 
and yet it ought to have been; and she 
could not forgive her aunt for feeling the 
shock of the recognition. When she roused 
herself, after a moment, it was not because 
she was pleased to come home, but because 
it cecurred to her that it was absurd to 
stand still and be stared at, and make a 
scene. 

And when Peggy caught her mistress in 
her arms, to keep her from falling, the 
stranger made a step forward and gave her 
a hurried kiss, and said, “It is I, Aunt ” 
Agatha. I thought you would have known 
me better. I will follow you directly;% 
and then turned to take out her purse and 
give a shilling to the porter, who had car- 
ried her bag from the station — which was 
a proceeding which they all watched in con- 
sternation, as if it had been something re- 
markable. Winnie was still Winnie, though 
it was difficult to realise that Mrs. Percival 
was she. She was coming back wounded, 
resentful, remorseful to her old home; ard 
she did not mean to give in, nor show the 
feelings of a prodigal, nor gush forth into 
affectionateness. To see her give the man 
the shilling, brought Aunt Agatha to her- 
self. She raised her head from Pegsy’s 
shoulder, and stood upright, trembling, but 
self-restrained. “ I ama silly old woman to 
be so surprised,” she said ; “ but you did not 
write to say what day we were to expect 
you, my dear love.” 

“T did not write anything about it,” said 
Winnie : “ for I did not know. But let me 
go in, please; don’t let us stay here.” 

“Come in, my darling,’ said Aunt 
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Agatha. “Oh, how glad, how thankful,! Agatha because she did not know what 
how happy I am, Winnie, my dear love, to} manner of woman her Winnie had grown — 
see you again !” | but beneath all this impatience and irrita- 

“]T think you are more shocked than| tion was such a gulf of wretchedness and 


glad,” said Winnie ; and that was all she | wrong that even the unreasonableness took 


said, until they had entered the room where | a kind of miserable reason. She did well | 


Miss Seton had just left her maiden dreams. | to be angry with herself, and all the world. 
Then the wanderer, instead of throwing | Her friends ought to understand the differ- 
herself into Aunt Agatha’s kind longing | ence, and see what a changed creature she 
arms, looked all round her with a strange | was, without exacting the humiliation of an 
passionate mournfulness and _spitefulness. | explanation; and yet at the same time the 
‘*T don’t wonder you were shocked,” she | poor soul in her misery was angry to per- 
said, going up to the glass, and looking at) ceive that Aunt Agatha did see a differ- 
herself in it. ‘* You, all just the same as| ance. She suffered her bonnet and shawl 
ever, and sucha change in me !” |to be taken off, but started when she felt 
“ Oh, Winnie, my darling!” cried Aunt | Miss Seton’s soft caressing hand ufon her 
Agatha, throwing herself upon her, child | hair. She started partly because it was a 
with a yearning which was no longer to be | caress she was unused to, and partly that 
restrained ; “do you think there can ever | her hair had grown thin and even had some 
be any change in you to me? Oh, Win-! gray threads in it, and she did not like that 
nie, my dear love! come and let me look at | change to be observed; for she had been 
se let me feel I have you in my arms at | proud of her pretty hair, and taken pleas- 
ast, and that you have really come home.” | ure in it asso many women do. She rose 
“ Yes, have come home,” said Winnie, | up as she felt that touch, and took the shawl 
suffering herself to. be kissed. “I am) which had been laid upon a chair. 
sure I am very glad that you are} “I suppose I can have my old room,” she 
pleased. Of course Mary is still here, and | said. “Never mind coming with me as if 
her children ? Isshe going to marry again ? | I was a visitor. Ishould like to go up-stairs, 
Are her boys as tiresome as ever? Yes,| and I ought to know the way, and be at 
thank you, I will take my things off — and | home here.” 


I should like something to eat. But you| “It isnot for that, my darling,” said Aunt 


must not make too much of me, Aunt! Agatha with hesitation; “ but ¥ must 


Agatha, for I have not come only for aj have the best room, Winnie. Not that I 
day.” |mean to make a stranger of you. But the 
“ Winnie, dear, don’t you know if it was | truth is one of the boys —and then it is 
for your good I would like to have ‘you for | too small for what you ought to have now.” 
ever ?” cried poor Aunt Agatha, trembling,| “ One of the boys — which of the boys ?” 
so that she could searcely form the words. said Winnie. “I thought you would have 
And then for a moment the strange wo-| kept my old room —I did not think you 
man, who was Winnie, looked as if she too | would have let your house be overrun with 
was moved. Something like a tear came | boys. I don’t mind where it is, but let me 
into the corner of her eye. Her breast go and put my things somewhere and make 
heaved with one profound unnatural con-| myself respectable. Is it Hugh that has 
vulsive swell. “Ah, you don’t know me | my room?” 
now,” she said, with a certain sharpness of | “No, — Will,” said Aunt Agatha, falter- 
anguish and rage in her voice. Aunt ing; “Icould change him, if you like, but 
Agatha did not understand it, and trembled the best room is far the best. My dear 
all the more; but her good egenius led her, | love, it is just as it was when you went 
instead of asking questions as she was burn-| away. Will! Hereis Will. This is the 
ing to do, to take off Winnie’s bonnet and _ little one that was the baby —I don’t think 
her shawl, moving softly about her with her | that you can say he is not changed.” 
soft old hands, which shook yet did their} ‘ Not so muchas I am,” said Mrs. Perci- 
office. Aunt Agatha did not understand it, | val under her breath, as turning round she 
but yet it was not so very difficult to under- | saw the long-limbed, curious boy, with his 
stand. Winnie was abashed and dismayed | pale face and inquiring eyes, standing in 
to find herself there among all the inno-| the open window. Will was not excited, 
cent recollections of her youth — and she | but he was curious; and as he looked at 
was full of rage and misery at the remem-| the stranger, though he had never seen her 
brance of all her injuries, and to think of) before, his quick mind set to work on the 
the explanation which she would have to) subject, and he put two and two together 
give. She was even angry with Aunt|and divined who it was. He was not like 
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her in external appearance —at least he | 
had never been a handsome boy, and Win- 

nie had still her remains of wasted beauty | 
—but yet perhaps they were like each oth- | 
er in a more subtle, invisible way. Winnie | 
looked at him, and she gave her shoulders | 
ashrug and turned impatiently away. “It 

must be a dreadful nuisance to be interrupt- | 
ed like that, whatever you may be talking 
about,” she said. ‘“ It does not matter what 
room I am to have, but I suppose I may go | 
up-stairs ?¢’ 

“ My dear love, I am waiting for you,” 
said poor Aunt Agatha, anxiously. “ Run, 
Will, and tell your mother that my dear 
Winnie has come home. Run as fast as | 
ever you can and tell her to make haste. 
Winnie, my darling, let me carry your | 
shawl. You will feel more like yourself’! 
when you have had a good rest; and Mary | 
will be back directly, and I know how glad 
she will be.” : 

“Will she?” said Winnie; and she 
looked at the boy and heard him receive 
his instructions, and felt his quick eyes go | 
through and through her. “He will go| 
and tell his mother the’wreck I am,” she | 
said to herself with bitterness; and felt as if 
she hated Wilfrid. She had no children to 
defend and surround her, or even to take 





messages. No one could say, referring to | 


her, “ Go and tell your mother.” It was | 
Mary that was well off, always the fortu- 
nate one, and for the moment poor Winnie 
felt as if she hated the keen-eyed boy. 

Will, for his part, went off to seek his 
mother, leaving Aunt Agatha to conduct 
her dear and welcome, but embarrassing | 
and difficult, guest up-stairs. He did “not 
run nor show any symptoms of unnecessary | 
haste, but went along in a very steady, lei- | 
surely way. He was so far like Winnie | 
that he did not see any occasion for disturb- | 
ing himself much on account of other peo- | 
le. He went to seek Mrs. Ochterlony with | 
his hands in his pockets and his mind work- | 
ing steadily at the new position of affairs. | 
Why «iis new-comer sivould have arrived | 
so unexsectedly ? why Aunt Agatha should | 
look so .axious, and helpless, and confused, | 
as if, noiwithstanding her love, she did not | 
know what to do with her visitor ? were 
questions which exercised all Will’s facul- 
ties. He walked up to his mother, who 
was coming quietly along the road from the 
village, and joined her without disturbing | 
himself. “Aunt Agatha sent me to look 
for you,” he said, and turned with her to- 
wards the Cottage in the calmest way. 

“T am afraid she thought I was late,” 
said Mary. “It was not that,” said Will. 





!the French call a serrement du coeur. 
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“ Mrs. Percival had just come, so far as I 

could understand, and she sent me to tell 
ou.” 

se Mrs. Percival ?” cried Mary, stopping 

short. “Whom do you mean? Not Win- 

nie? Not my sister? You must have 

made some mistake.” 

“T think it was. It looked like her,” 
said Will, in his calm way. 

Mary stood still, and her breath seemed 
to fail her for the moment; she had what 
It 
felt as if some invisible hand had seized 
upon her heart and compressed it tightly ; 
and her breathing failed, and a chill went 
through her veins. The next moment her 
face flushed with shame and seltf-reproach. 
Could she be thinking of herself and any 
possible consequences, and grudging her 
sister the only natural refuge which re- 
mained to her? She was incapable for the 
moment of asking any further questions, 
but went on with a sudden hasty impulse, 
feeling her head swim, and her whole intel- 
ligence confused. It seemed to Mary, for 
the moment, though she could not have told 
how, as if there was an end of her peaceful 
life, of her comfort, and all the good things 
that remained to her; a chill presentiment, 
confounding and inexplicable, went to her 
heart; and at the same time she felt utter- 
ly ashamed and horrified to be thinking of 
herself at all and not of poor Winnie, the 
returned wanderer. Her thoughts were so 
busy and full of occupation that she had 
gone a long way before it occurred to her 


| to say anything to her boy. 


“You say it looked like her, Will,” she 
began at last, taking up the conversation 
where she had left off; “ tell me, what did 
she look like ?” 

“ She looked just like other women,” said 
Will; “I didn’t remark any difference. 
As tall as ‘you, and a sort of a long nose. 
Why I thought it looked like her, was be- 
cause Aunt Agatha was in an awful way.” 

“ What sort of a way ?” cried Mary. 

“ Oh, well, I don’t know. Like a hen, 
or something — walking round her, and 
looking at her, and cluck-clucking; and yet 
all the same as if she’d like to ery.” 

“And Winnie,” said Mrs. Ochterlony, 
“how did she look ? — that is what I want 
most to know.” 

“ Awfully bored,” said Will. He was so 
sometimes himself, when Aunt Agatha paid 
any special attentions to him, and he said 
it with feeling. This was almost all the 
conversation that passed between them as 
Mrs. Ochterlony hurried home. Poor Win- 
nie! Mary knew better than Miss Seton 
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did what a dimness had fallen upon her 
sister's bright prospects —how the lustre 
of her innocent name had been tarnished, 
and all the freshness and beauty gone out 
of her life; and Mrs. Ochterlony’s heart 
smote her for the momentary reference to 
herself, which she had made without mean- 
ing it, when she heard of Winnie’s re- 
turn. Poor Winnie! if the home of her 
youth was not open to her, where could she 
find refuge ? if her ‘aunt and her sister did 
not stand by her, who would? and yet — 
The sensation was altogether involuntary, 
and Mary resisted it with all her might; 
but she could not help a sort of instinctive 
sense that her peace was over, and that the 
storms and darkness of life were about to 
begin again. 

When she went in hurriedly to the draw- 
ing-room, not expecting to see anybody, 
she found, to her surprise, that Winnie 
was there, reclining in an easy chair, with 
Aunt Agatha in wistful and anxious attend- 


“Oh, Winnie, my darling; then you 
have not been happy!” said Aunt Agatha, 
| tearfully clasping Winnie’ hands in her own 
| and gazing wistfully into her face. 
| Happy!” she said, with something like 
|a laugh, and then drew her hand away. 
“Please let us have tea or something, and 
| don’t question me any more.” 
|__It was then only that Mary interposed. 
Her love for her sister was not the absorb- 
ing love of Aunt Agatha; but it was a 
wiser affection. And she managefl to draw 


|to herself for the moment. “I must not 
‘leave Winnie,” Aunt Agatha said; “I 
cannot go away from my poor child: don’t 
you see how unhappy and suffering she is ? 
You can see after everything yourself, 
Mary, there is nothing to do; and tell 
Peggy” — 

| But I have something to say to you,” 
|said Mary, drawing her relictant com- 
| panion away, to Aunt Agatha’s great im- 





the old lady away, and leave the new-comer , 


ance on her. The poor old lady was hover-| patience and distress. As for Winnie, she 
ing about her guest, full of wonder, and was grateful for the moment’s quiet, and 
pain, and anxious curiosity. Winnie as/ yet she was not grateful to her sister. She 
yet had given no explanation of her sudden | wanted to be alone and undisturbed, and 
appearance. She had given no satisfaction | yet she rather wanted Aunt Agatha’s suf- 
to her perplexed and fond companion. | fering looks and tearful eyes to be in the 
When she found that Aynt Agatha did not same room with her. She wanted to re- 
leave her, she had come down-stairs again, | sume the sovereignty, and to be queen and 
and dropped listlessly into the easy chair.) potentate the moment after her return; 
She wanted to have been left alone for a! and it did not please her to see another 


little, to have realised all that had befallen | authority, which prevailed over the fascina- 


her, and to feel that she was not dreaming, 
but was actually in her old home. But Miss 
Seton would have thought it the greatest 
unkindness, the most signal want of love 
and sympathy and all that a wounded heart 
required, to leave Winnie alone. And she 
was glad when Mary came to help her to 
rejoice over, and overwhelm with kindness, 


| tion of her presence. 


But yet she was 
glad to be alone. When they left her, she 
| lay back in her chair, in a settled calm of 
| passion which was at once twenty times 
| more calm than their peacefulness, and 
|twenty times more passionate than their 
/excitement. She knew whence she came 


and why she came, which they did not. 


her child who had been lost and was found. | She knew the [ast step which had been 

“Tt is your dear sister, thank God !” she | too far, and was still tingling with the sense 
cried, with tears. “ Oh, Mary! to think we | of outrage. She had in her mind the very 
should have her again, to think she should different scene she had left, and which 
be here after so many changes. And our | stood out in flaming outlines against the 
own Winnie through it all. She did not | dim background of this place, which seemed 
write to tell us, for she did not quite know | to have stopped still just when she left it, 
the day” — and in all these years to have grown no 

“I did not know things would go further | older; and her head began to steady a little 
than I could bear,” said Winnie, hurriedly. | out of the whirl. If he ventured to seek 
“* Now Mary is here, I know you must have | her here she would turn to bay and defy 
some explanation. I have not come to see| him. She was too much absorbed by active 
you; I have come to escape and hide my-| enmity, and rage, and indignation, to be 
self. Now, if you have any kindness, you) moved by the recollections of her youth, 
won’t ask me any more just now. I came | the romance that had been enacted within 
off last night because he went too far.| these walls. On the contrary, the last ex- 
There! that is why I did not write. I) asperation which had filled her cup to over- 
thought you would take me in, whatever | flowing was so much more real than any- 
my circumstances might be.” | thing that followed, that Aunt Agatlia was 
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but a pale ghost to Winnie, flitting dimly; for her sudden arrival, and keep up appear- 
across the fiery surface of her own ances, and prevent the parish from thinking 
thoughts; and this calm scene in which | that anything unpleasant had happened. In 
she found herself almost without knowing | Winnie’s room there was such a silent tumult 
how, felt somehow like a pasteboard cottage | of fury, and injury, and active conflict, as had 
in a theatre suddenly let down upon her| never existed before near Kirtell side. 
for the moment. She had come to escape | Winnie was not thinking, nor caring where 
and hide herself, she said, and that was in she was; she was going over the last battle 
reality what she intended to do; but at the from which she had fled, and anticipating 
same time the thought of living there, and | the next, and instead of making herself 
making the change real, had never occurred | wretched by the contrast of her former 
to her. It was a sudden expedient adopted | happiness, felt herself only, as it were, in a 
in the heat of battle; it was not a flight | painted retirement, no more real than a 
for her life. dream. What was real was her own feel- 

“ She has come back to take refuge with | ings, and nothing else on earth. As for 
us, the poor darling,” said Aunt Agatha.) Mary, she too was strangely, and she 
“Oh, Mary, my dear love, don’t let us be | thought ridiculously affected by her sister’s 
hard upon her! She has not been happy, return. She tried to explain to herself that 
you heard her say so, and she has come/| except for her natural sympathy for Win- 
home ; let me go back to Winnie, my dear. | nie, it affected her in no other way, and 
She will think we are not glad to see her,| was indignant with herself for dwelling 
that we don’t sympathize — And oh, Mary, | upon a possible derangement of domestic 
her poor dear wounded heart! when she peace, as if that could not be guarded 
looks upon all the things that surrounded | against, or even endured if it came about. 
her, when she was so happy !” —— , | But nature was too strong for her. It was 

And Mary could not succeed in keeping | not any fear for the domestic peace that 
the tender old lady away, nor in stilling the | moved her; it was an indescribable convic- 
thousand questions that bubbled from her | tion that this unlooked-for return was the 
kind lips. All she could do was to provide | onslaught signal for'a something lying in 
for Winnie’s comfort, and in her own per- | wait — that it was the touch of revolution, 
son to leave her undisturbed. And the | he opening of the flood-gates — and that 
night fell over a strangely disquieted house- | henceforward her life of tranquil confi- 
hold. Aunt Agatha could not tell whether | dence was over, and that some mysterious 
to ery for joy or for distress, whether to be | trouble which she could not at present 
most glad that Winnie had come home, or | identify, had been let loose upon her, let it 
most concerned and anxious how to account ' come sooner or later, from that day. 





THE SWANS OF WILTON. Like canvas ina gale; 


‘ ; And all the kine and dappled deer 
Oh how the Swans of Wilton Stood watching in the vale. 
Twenty abreast did go! 


i i he church 
“7. wn Ae ag - , The stately swans of Wilton 
With pouting breast, in pure white dressed, Strutted and puffed along 
Soft gliding in a row. Like canons in their full white gowns, 
- wn for ~ ee. seid 
Where through the weed’s green fleeces, om up the close, the peevish be 
Like mere oo brazen nin In vain has chided long. 
Like golden shuttles mermaids use, 
Shot past my crimson float, Oh how the swans of Wilton 
Where swinish carp were snoring loud Bore down the radiant stream, 
Around the anchored boat. As calm as holy hermits’ lives, 
Or a play: tired infant’s dream. 
Adown the gentle river Like fairy beds of last year’s snow, 
The white swans bore in sail, Did those radiant creatures seem ! 
Their full soft feathers puffing out 
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LOSS OF THE STEAMSHIP ‘‘ LONDON.’ 
From the Cornhill Magazine. 


THE LOSS OF THE STEAM-SHIP “ LON- 
DON.” 


On board the ship, lying in the river off 
Gravesend, were the usual scenes of confu- 
sion, preparation, affectionate and trying 
partings of friends, generally attending at 
departure for these long voyages. About 
two o’clock in tlie day we left Gravesend, 

On Saturday morning, 30th December, | and proceeded down the Thames on our 
1865, I left Fenchurch Street Station for | long voyage to Australia, or rather Ply- 
Tilbury, to join as passenger the screw | mouth ; for on a voyage we always look for- 
steamship London, to sail that day for Mel- | ward to the next port that we expect to 

‘call at, though it should not be the port of 


bourne. She was built and despatched by at, tl 
the Messrs. Wigram, of Blackwall —a firm | destination. The day was fine as we steam- 
ed down the river; the passengers congre- 


(BY ONE OF THE SURVIVORS.) 


of high standing, of long experience in the | 
Australian trade, and whose name was a/| gated on deck to view the country, which 
sufficient guarantee that the equipment | was already green, and also to take observa- 
and management would be good. She was | tions, as the saying is at sea, to examine 
comparatively a new ship, this being her | the ship, and criticise her rig and general 
third voyage. Built of iron, 1428 tons reg- | appearance; also to notice each other and 
ister, and 267 feet long, auxiliary screw of| make acquaintances. I was surprised to 
200 horse-power, very loftily sparred, and | find so many Australians on board: fully 
ship-rigged, clipper or modern build, long, three out of four had been out there and 
low, and narrow, which said she was built | were returning again, many saying it was 
for speed — the very thing that induced me, | for the last time ; that they had .got tired of 
and no doubt others, to choose this ship. I| England, and particularly London, where 
had come home from Australia a few months | the sun had not been seen for a month; 
previous, and had selected this London to | longed forjthe beautiful Australian climate, 
return, saying, “ I can spend a month longer | with its clear atmosphere, blue sky, and 
time at home, and still be at Melbourne as | bright sunshine, for ten months out of twelve. 
soon by her as though I started a month | That evening about sunset we anchored at 
earlier by a sailing vessel.” She was com- the Nore. Though the evening was fine 


manded by Captain Martin, a navigator of| the barometer denoted unsettled weather, 
great experience, a skilful sailor in every | which we had the next day (Sunday), and 


sense of the word, and a gentleman, I should | owing to its severity we remained at anchor 
say, as far as I had an opportunity of judg-_ till Monday morning, the Ist January, when 
ing. So, naturally enough, we entertained the weather had become fine. Between 
high hopes of a speedy and safe voyage. eight and nine in the morning we were 

I had always a great dislike, or rather | again under weigh, steaming down Channel. 
dread, in commencing this voyage during |The wind was ahead; the day pleasant. 
the winter season, on account of the dan- | We had a fine view of the coast — Margate, 
gers of the English Channel, and getting off| Ramsgate, North and South Foreland, and 
clear of the coast. This was alsooneof my | Dover, which we passed about 4 Pp. M. 
reasons for choosing this ship: she having | That night the wind increased. The next 
steam-power, the danger I considered was | morning it was dull, heavy, unsettled weath- 


| 


very much lessened, as well as a saving of 
time, and I felt in undertaking this voyage, | 
at this inclement season of the year, perfect | 
security, and no such thought as fear en-| 
tered my mind, wholly reliant on the repu- | 
tation of the ship, captain, and owners. 
Everybody who has been to sea a little 
have their own ideas as to the character | 
and seaworthiness ofa ship, and of course I | 
have mine; but in the case of the London, | 
would not exercise my judgment; would | 
have considered it presumption, and quite | 
ridiculous for me to be biassed by my hum- | 
ble opinion of one of the first ships of Lon- | 
don, owned by one of the first firms, and | 
commanded by an experienced captain. | 
No; I would take all for granted, or else | 
what good is there in a reputation or name ? | 


| their passage-money. 


er; pretty strong wind dead ahead, with a 
nasty short Channel sea on; a great number 
of passengers sick ; and, as usual,*many re- 
gretting having come, and would certainly 
leave the ship at Plymouth, and forfeit 
But how suddenly 
we change our minds under different cir- 
cumstances. 

About ten in the morning we were in 
sight of the Isle of Wight: the weather still 
boisterous, the indications of the barometer 
threatening. Captain Martin and pilot de- 
cided on taking shelter at Spithead, which 
we did, and anchored about 4 P.M., oppo- 
site to Ryde; and thankful we were, for it 
blew fearfully that night. The next morn- 
ing was fine. We were under weigh again 
about 9 A.M., steaming out of the St. Hel- 
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en’s Roads; passed out through the Needles | bearing down to us. At about ten o’clock 
at noon; once again in the Channel; day | the pilot was on board, and we i ai 
fine, wind ahead, heavy swell. Next morn-| into the Sound, and at noon were anchore 

ing, Thursday, 4th, the weather was very | inside of the breakwater. The afternoon 
boisterous, the heaviest we had experienced | was wet and cold, consequently very little 
as yet. By this time we had an opportuni- | was done towards preparing for sea. The 


vy of judging of the sea-going qualities of | next morning, Friday, 5th January, was 
the 


London, and I must say I was very 
much disappointed in her. [ could see she 
was a ship of great length for breadth, heav- 
ily sparred, very low in the water, not at 
all lively or buoyant; and when contem- 
plating the thoughts of her in a gale, I act- 
ually entertained fears for her. Opinions 
were expressed freely, as always are on 
board of passenger-ships, such as, — “ Boys, 
we have got a wet, uncomfortable old tub 
this time, and if I could afford it, would 
leave her at Plymouth.” 
say, “ Oh, nonsense; she will be all right 
after a few days, as she will lighten b 


beautiful, clear and still, much like a No- 
vember morning : all was bustle and life on 
board now, as it was reported we should 
sail that day. Barges came alongside with 
coal, and fifty tons were added to our stock 
and piled on deck in-sacks ; boats with stock, 
meat, vegetables, &c. Many passengers 
joined us here: I observed our passengers 
were of a superior class. In the afternoon 





my attention was called to a gentleman and 
lady walking on the poop: they were Mr. 


Another would | and Mrs. G. V. Brooke. Fortunately the 
| lady did not accompany her husband on 


this voyage; she was to have joined him 


consumption of coal and stores, and we will | out there in a year. 


soon be in fine weather. In a week or two 


Almost every class of society was repre- 


we will be to Maderia: all plain sailing then | sented on board our ship — clergyman, ac- 


to the Cape, and if we meet any rough 
weather there, why she will be in proper 
trim.” 

Between eight and nine in the morning 
of this Thursday the 4th, we were off Ply- 
mouth waiting for a pilot. Soon a fishing- 
smack with three men and two boys in her 
ran up near us, and launched a little boat 
from their deck, intending to board us, to 
pilot our ship into harbour. Two men got 
into her — a heavy sea running at the time. 
In afew minutes after casting off, I saw that 
the little boat did not rise on the wave : pres- 
ently I saw the heads of the two men rise 
up on a wave, and could see that their boat 
was swamped. At that moment I heard 
Mr. Harris, the chief mate of our ship, give 
orders to man a lifeboat. Soon the men 
were in it ready for lowering, but there was 
a great delay in consequence of the lower- 
ing gear not being in proper order. The 
detention was truly patnful. Occasionally 
the two heads would appear, then down 
again, expecting every time to be the last. 
Presently our boat got up to where they 
were. e could see them pick up one 


tor, magistrate, lawyer, banker, merchant, 
tradesman, labourer — of all ages; mothers 
with their children and nurses; beautiful 
and accomplished young ladies; newly-mar- 
ried couples; young men in the prime of 
manhood ; wealthy families returning after 
a visit to their native country; also many 
going out for the first time to seek their for- 
tune, full of hope. 

Two of our passengers left the ship at 
Plymouth—a fortunate thing for them. 
One was a gentleman, whose acquaintance 
I had made during the trip from Gravesend. 
He expressed a great dislike to the sea and 











the long voyage before us, this being his 
first voyage ; also the horror of being com- 
pelled to live in one of those small cell-like 
state-rooms for two months or more. When 
he left the ship he did not tell us of his in- 
tention of not returning; perhaps he 
thought we would consider him a coward. 
The other was a young man who had, from 
some family quarrel, taken passage in the 
London, unknown to them. He was en- 
treated to return by an advertisement in 





The Times, to which he paid no attention. 


man, then row about looking for the other ;| The last day his whereabouts was ascer- 
but the poor fellow had sunk only two or | tained; a brother came on board, and by 
three minutes before they got to the spot. | urgent entreaty he was induced to quit the 
The affair cast quite a gloom over the ship. | vessel. I know of three who would have 
Many said it was a bad omen for us; and | willingly left the ship at Plymouth, but were 
what made the accident appear worse and | ashamed. A young man, one of my state- 
more to be regretted, was, that it might | room companions, agout twenty years of 
have been prevented had the lowering ap-| age, and who was married only the day be- 


paratug been in proper order, or Clifford’s | fore his departure — but fortunately had 

left his wife behind — was thinking very se- 
riously of leaving the ship, was quite unde- 
VOL. I. 74. 


patent. 
In a short time a pilot-boat was seen 
FOURTH SERIES. LIVING AGE. 
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cided all day. All he wanted was a little 
encouragement to have done so. But many 
are deterred at a time like this from follow- 
ing their desires out of fear of the opinions 
of others. I now can call to mind many re- 
marks of passengers’ forebodings of the evil 
to come; of course I naturally remember 
them in a case of this kind. 

At dark all was ready for sea: Captain 
Martin gave orders for all to be on board, 
as we would sail that evening ; but the more 
knowing ones gave it as their opinion that 
Captain Martin would not sail until after | 
twelve o'clock, to avoid commencing the | 
voyage on a Friday. There is a supersti- | 
tious belief amongst sailors, and in fact | 
amongst many who are not, that Friday is | 
an unlucky day to sail. A young girl said | 
to me, “I hope we shall not sail to-night.” 
—“ Why ?”—“ Because Friday sail al- 
ways fail.” I asked her ifshe was influenced 
by such foolish nonsense as that? For my 
part, I said, I was willing we should sail at 
once. The public, through the newspapers, 
have censured Captain Martin very much 
for putting to sea when he did, and disre- 

arding the threatening indications of the 
Coveneten. In justice to him, I will state 
that at no time after leaving Plymouth did 
I hear one word of censure by anybody on | 
board. The night of Friday that we sailed 
was fine, Saturday was fine; true, Sunday 
and Monday were rough, but nothing to 
create fear for a well-found and first-class 
ship. I am sure, had Captain Martin not | 
sailed, say until Sunday, he would have been | 











censured by the passengers for remaining | 
so long. In judging Captain Martin, we | 


must go back to that time. He would ar- 
ram | know what the London is, I have con- 
fidence in her; I have made two voyages 
to Melbourne with her; as a matter of'| 
course she would experience some heavy 
weather during these trips, and if I wait for 
fine weather to cross the Bay of Biscay, I 
may be here all winter. It’s midwinter now, 
we must expect five days stormy out of the 
seven. I havea fine night to start with; 
true, the barometer is falling, but the storm 
foretold may bring a favourable wind ; if it 
should not, the London will weather it ; and 
more than that, I can afford to use plenty 
of coal at the commencement of the voy- 
age.” 

"As the evening wore on, the pone 
were nearly all on board. We found that 
a larger number had joined us there than 
we expected to see} so we made a pretty 
large party, 252, including captain, crew, 
and all connected with the ship, divided as 
follows : — 59 first-class passengers, 52 sec- 
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ond-class, 52 third-class, 89 belonging to the 
ship, and, I have no doubt, a few stowa- 
ways; I was told of some, and I knew of 
three on board whose names were not on 
the published list; say, there were six, mak- 
ing a total of 258. The number of passen- 
gers were 163, not many for so large a ship 
as the London, but 160 too many, as the 
end proved. 

In the course of the evening the usual 


| questions were asked, as it generally is at 


the beginning of a voyage — What is to be 
the length of time for the passage ? and usu- 
ally bets are made. One would give her 
sixty days; or would bet a dinner that we 
would be able to take one at the “ Albion,” 
in Bourke Street, by 10th of March. Others 
would give her sixty-five to seventy days. 
One man said, “ I'll take odds she never gets 
to Melbourne. Do you remember what I 
told you at Gravesend, that she looked like 
a coffin?” Not a very comforting observa- 
tion, but I remember it distinctly. 

The next morning we were out of sight 
of land: we had left in the night. I asked 
one who was up at the time of starting, 
helping to heave the anchor, what was the 
time then; he said twelve, or a little be- 
fore. This our first day (Saturday) was 
pleasant — light head wind, ship rolling con- 
siderably. The coals piled on deck, in sacks, 
rolled down, and came very nigh killing a 
little boy. A good number of passengers on 
deck — making acquaintance. But this da 
gave us the last opportunity of seeing muc 
of each other. The weather the next day 
became severe— it was too unpleasant to 
be on deck, and a great number were sea- 
sick and kept.to their rooms. I do not think 
I saw a lady on deck at any time after, ex- 
cepting on the last day. So Saturday passed 
over, and Sunday came in, and with it rain, 
and rather heavy wind, but a little more 
favorable, and we had now a few sails set. 
At noon, being on deck, I noticed that, the 
ship’s position was posted up, which I now 
forget ; but 1 distinctly remember that our 
distance then from Plymouth was 170 miles. 
Understand what I mean by the position of 
the ship: on board passenger-vessels, the lat- 
itude, longitude, and distance run for the 
last day, ending at noon, or since last reckon- 
ing, is posted up by one of the officers in 
a conspicuous part of the ship, for the satis- 
faction of the passengers, who generally 
keep logs, and can see their position every 
day on a map or chart. In the afternoon, a 
clergyman from the after, or chief saloon — 
the Rev. Mr. Kerr I think was his name — 
came to our cabin, in second class, and read 
prayers and gave a short sermon or exhorta- 
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tion, but under difficulties, as he said he was 
suffering from sea-sickness: also the water 
occasionally would come down on his bare 
head, through the small skylights in the 
deck-house. Divine service was held in the 
chief saloon in the morning, I think by Rey. 
Dr. Wolly. Isuppose very few thought of 
that being their Jast Sabbath. 

Monday, the 8th, came in a little more 
pleasantly ; that is, through the day the sun 
was to be seen at times, but the wind was 
still strong and ahead, and the ship under 
steam, and being low in the water, sheymade 
pretty heavy weather of it. The ship’s po- 
sition this day, as far as I can remember, 
was latitude 46° 40’ N., longitude 7° 7’ W. 
The distange I can remember more distinctly 
was 102 miles, we being now 272 miles from 
Plymouth, and entered on to the Bay of 
Biscay — that bay of terrible repute, for why 
I did not fully understand, but do now. 

There are unpleasant days at sea, and 
this was one of them: no comfort below, nor 
pleasure on deck. I am now speaking of the 
second-class accommodation on board an 
Australian passenger steamship of London, 
not Liverpool. The cabin is between decks, 
entered by the main hatchway of the ship, 
nearly midships and just forward of the 
main-mast. As far as regards the motion of 
the ship, thig is the best part to be in. There 
were fifty-two passengers and only two stew- 
ards, not a sufficient number to do the work. 
The consequence was, the work was always 
ahead; everything rough and dirty, every- 
body complaining. 

1 felt rather disappointed myself with the 
arrangements of the ship. Sunlee down 
Channel, I saw much to complain of, but 
said nothing ; would make every allowance 
at the commencement of a voyage, knowing 
well what those long voyages are, and trust- 
ing that all would be right, once we left 
Plymouth and at sea. But instead of mat- 
ters improving, they grew worse. Ofcourse, 
you must make some allowances for the se- 
vere weather; and, to make matters worse, 
there was the steam-winch, that the work of 
the ship was done by, with its everlasting 
din and rattle. It was placed on the main 
deck, close to our hatchway ; and while it 
was working— which was more than half 
the time — we could not hear each other 
converse in our cabin ; and as for reading — 
the only solace at sea — why, you would just 
as much think of taking a book on a cold 
showery day in winter, and sit on London 
Bridge to read, as there. On deck it was 
worse still; for this London was a very wet 
ship, much more so than any I had ever 
seen. Her decks were continually covered 
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with water, more or less swashing from one 
side to the other; and she had such a whole- 
sale way of taking it in. She would roll well 
over on her side (and she was a devil for 
rolling !), and scoop in the green seas, and 
then it would take ten or fifteen minutes 
before it would run off. The scuppers ap- 
peared to me to be very small, and not at 
all suitable for the purpose. I can very well 
remember being on deck that afternoon, 
standing with a few others near the cuddy. 
You will please understand that the cuddy 
or chief saloon was on the main-deck, and 
extended to, say, a third of the length of the 
ship. The deck over it is the poop, and 
where none but first-class passengers are 
permitted. From the cuddy forward to the 
forecastle is the large, clear main-deck, or 
waste, protected by bulwarks and a rail on 
top, in all together. over six feet high—a 
od shelter from the wind and sea. We 
ad not been there long before over came a 
sea, wetting us effectually, and taking us u 
to about the knees. Presently we notice 
that the water was not running off. “Oh, 
Isee. Who will wade to the side, and take 
away that door-mat and rubbish from over 
the scupper?” It was done, but still no 
difference. “ Get a stick and run it down, 
perhaps that will clear it. Oh,I see now 
what is the trouble, the scupper is filled with 
coal.” And so they were most of the time 
after. They came from the sacks of coal 
piled on deck. There were also large lumps 
that had not been put in sacks, which aaa 
roll about the decks, to the great danger of 
men’s legs. For two nights after I could hear 
these lumps of coal ie about above my 
head. So at any time after I did not go on 
deck oftener than was required, for fear of 
getting hurt * as there were always so many 
things knocking about the decks, such as 
lumps of coal, buckets, empty casks, &c., and 
sometimes we would see a bag of coal mov- 
ing about with the water. So after remain- 
ing on deck until we got nicely drenched, 
we went to our happy home below, to hear 
dishes rattling, children crying, women 
grumbling, and that everlasting steam- 
winch. 

While we were at tea this evening (Mon- 
day, the 8th) the ship commenced to roll 
(it is often remarked at sea that a ship gen-. 
erally commences to roll and pitch at meal 
times), and shipped a great deal of water, 
which soon found its way down through the 
skylight on to our heads. Soon after we 
aupred another pag sea — or rather dip- 
ped it in out of the Bay of Biscay; and it 
came rushing down our hatchway in a body, 
causing quite a scene of consternation among 
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the ladies, many screaming at once, “ Oh, Hickman come down from the deck’ 
we are sinking !” others crying, “ Shut down | “ Well, Hickman,” said I, “ how do matters 
the lids of the hatch !” One man who had | look on deck?” He said in reply —“I 
come home in her from Melbourne said, | have been a good deal at sea; I have been 
“ Oh, you must not mind this, it is an old| in a good many vessels, and I know some- 
trick. of the London’s ; and more than that, | thing about them, but I never yet saw one 
if the lids of the hatch are shut down, it | behave as this. She frightens me — I don’t 
will not prevent the water coming down —| know what to make of her.” The same 
they are not made properly: the sides of the | opinions were expressed by others. The 
covering of the hatch don’t fit close to the | women all this time were in a constant state 
combings, and also the water floats up the | of fear; but their fears were no proof of 
lid, and comes down nearly the same as| danger. By seven or eight o’clock matters 
though there were none!” all of which| grew worse, the gale increasing. One of 
proved true. After a time the water on | the lifeboats was carried away — lifted out 
deck subsided. Then the men had to fall | of the davits by the sea. Shipping a deal 
to and carry up the water in buckets out of | of water, our hatches had to be closed ; but, 
their state-rooms, to save their clothes from | as I have said before, this did not prevent the 
being spoilt. This continued nearly all | water coming in, and by nine o’clock in the 
night ; for by the time the rooms were free, | evening all was confusion and terror in our 
down would come another supply. All the | second-class cabin : ladies clinging to you, 
women, excepting a few, remained up all | and beseeching you to stay teed them ; 
night: not that there was any danger —or | some in their rooms reading and praying, 
rather I did not consider there was. About | but the majority out in the open cabin. 
twelve o’clock I went to bed, as our side of | Fear at this time was not confined entirely 
the ship was dry, we being then on the | to the females. Most of the men had fear 
windward side. At four in the morning (of in their faces. I myself began to feel very 
Tuesday, the 9th), I found that the ship was | uneasy, for I heard expressions of doubt and 
then on the other tack, that we had the | fear from many who understood nautical 
leeward side, consequently the water; and matters. Mr. Munroe, one of the surviving 
I heard a lady in next stateroom asking | passengers, and who had formerly been at 
some others, her companions who had re-|sea, came down about twelve o'clock. I 
mained up all night, to come and assist her | asked him how things looked on deck. He 
in keeping the state-room dry, saying they | said, “I have been on the poop all the night, 
could pray and work too, as she did; I at | and the sight up there is oo % terrible — 
once got up and assisted her. seas mounting right over her.” “ Do you 
When daylight came in, we learned that | think there is any danger ?” I asked. “ Yes; 
the winkwasstill ahead, the weather heavy, | not so much from the violence of the gale, 
the ship under steam, and making very little | as the behaviour of the ship.” He added 
s. About ten o’clock I went on deck, that Captain Martin had been on deck all 

and found that the jibboom was carried away, | the time, and it was plain to be seen that he 
and the fore-royal-mast broken in two and | was not at rest in his mind as to the fate of 
hanging down: soon after the foretopgal- | his 5 9 He (Munroe) said, “ I dread to be 
lant-mast broke off, then the foretop-mast, | down here, but I am nearly perished by be- 
and all hanging down a wreck. That day, | ing on deck so long.” And no wonder he 
some time after, the main-royal-mast was | dreaded being below. Apart from the hor- 
carried away. The first part of the day | ror of being in the company of nearly fran- 
rather pleasant: I sunatieee the sun was | tic girls and women, who thought that every 
shining when I went on deck to see the | roll would be the last, and not quite clear 
wreck of the foretop-mast. But towards the on that point yourself, there was the discom- 
latter part of the day the wind increased — fort that at every roll of the ship the water 
the ship labouring very much, and a pros- | would shoot down the hatchway, first one 
pect of a wild night. Many now began to ‘side, then the other—then wash to and 
express fears, and question the propriety of fro the same as on the upper deck. Then 
the captain still forcing the ship in the face | worse than all was the steam, produced by 
of a head-sea. We had several passengers | water that went down the engine-hatch on 
on board who had been sailors. One, | re- | to the hot machinery: this steam came for- 
member, John Hickman, from Ballarat, had | ward and lodged in our cabin, which was 
his wife and four children on board. He told very suffocating. During any lull of the 
told me had been brought up to the sea, and_ sea we lifted the lid to get some fresh air, 
was, if I remember right, fourteen years at | but most of the time we could not see each 
it. In the afternoon of this day, I saw | other five feet apart. Most of the passen- 
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gers were sitting on the tables. That night 
was really terrible, but the next was worse. 
The ship at this time was hove to, and oh! 
how she would roll! It was no gentle, un- 
dulating motion ; she would roll on her side 
until you were in doubts of her ever coming 
up again. Then up she would come with a 
jerk; and when » did, rise there was a 
a displacement of boxes, trunks, chairs, 
uckets, and other movable articles, placed 
on board in confusion at Gravesend and 
Plymouth. How the passengers fared in 
the other parts of the ship, or what their 
fears were, I can’t say. Those in the after- 
part, I.think, would not see the same danger 
as we; at any rate they would not be so in- 
convenienced as we were. We could now 
see that we had more than the dangers of a 
gale to contend with. It was quite evident 
our ship was deeply, if not over laden. She 
was a ai built for speed, of great length 
for her Tecate — No onging to a class of 
ships that cannot be loediad with safety in 
proportion to her tonnage, like those of the 
old style. She was, perhaps, safe enough 
when properly loaded, with less top-hamper, 
not so heavily sparred, and properly equip- 
ped. And besides, it was the prevailing 
opinion on board that she was not prepared 
for a gale. It appeared as if she had been 
forced to sea in a hurry, and there was con- 
fusion above deck as well as below. Work 
was always ahead. The sailors were con- 
tinually at work, and yet the ship was never 
“snugged,” as the saying is at sea. The 
crew had not got used to the ship; and, an- 
other difficulty, many were foreigners, and 
did not understand English. Once I saw 
Mr. Angel, one of the officers, directing: a 
man to ee something: the poor fellow was 
anxious to do it right, but every attempt 
was wrong ; at last I discovered that he did 
not understand a word that was said to him. 
I also noticed a want of regularity and dis- 
cipline in the ship. I make this observation 
with no desire to throw discredit on any 
one, or insinuate that the loss of the shi 
was in any way attributable to this; but 
think it will all tend to show that there 
was not that sufficient preparation, or that 
proper regard to life, at the outset, and 
in the despatching of the ship, that there 
ought to have been; yet I feel fully con- 
vinced as I now write this, that had the 
same gale overtaken us two months after, 
on the last week of our voyage, the London 
would not have succumbed to it as she did. 
I believe she was a good, strong, well-built 
ship; but that is not where the fault rests ; 
it’s in the cramming her so full of goods that 
even the space allotted to the passengers 
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was encroached on. This interfered with 
the working of the ship when trouble over- 
took us. 

As I said before, fear was not confined to 
the females; we all experienced it more or 
less. Of course we men endeavoured to 
disguise our real feelings from them— go- 
ing from one room to the other cheering 
them up as best we could. This state of 
things continued all night. About two in 
the morning (Wednesday) I went to my 
room, and had a short sleep, the last I had 
in the London. When I awoke I then 
found a slight improvement in the cabin — 
not so much water coming down, and the 
ship rolling less: she had been put round 
an hour before to return to Plymouth, and 
was running close-hauled. 

When daylight came in, the wind had 
somewhat abated, but the sea was very 
heavy. We then had to go to work, and 
carry up water out of our rooms. I went 
on deck at nine in the morning, and looked 
over the side just abaft the main rigging, 
and saw the two pieces of broken booms that 
had been carried away the previous day, 
still towing by the iron rigging and thump- 
ing against the ship’s sides. I was told by 
one of the firemen that night that there 
were one or two forward dead-lights knock- 
ed in by these booms. The most of this 
day, say up to three o’clock, the crew were 
engaged in getting in-board the wreck of 
the boom, for what purpose I never under- 
stood, nor do I know now, unless it was 
fear of it coming in contact with the screw. 
Even so I think that in towing" it to the 
stern, and then letting it go adrift, there 
would have been no danger. As it was, it 

roved a cause of trouble to us: it was 
ashed that afternoon just alongside of the 
engine-room skylight, and at night, when 
the gale increased, it got loose from its lash- 
ings and was knocking about, there always 
being a deal of water on the deck; and by 
the action of it and the sea the skylight over 
the engine-room was carried away, which 
was the immediate cause of the ship’s loss. 

When it was known in the morning that 
we were returning to England, everybody 
appeared much pleased. Then commenced 
new speculations, many saying they would 
not return in this ship, they didn’t like her, 
some would god by another vessel, some 
would give up going to Australia altogether. 
pee asked me what I intended doing. 
I said, “If the ship goesI go. I am not 
afraid of the London” (although I was the 
previous night,) “if she is properly man- 
aged. When she gets repaired and put in 
proper sea-trim, she will go all right. She 
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was started this time before she was ready. 
I think the owners and captain will have 
learned a severe lesson not to attempt the 
like again.” 

We had a scrambling dinner that day, 
which was the last meal we had together. 
It was very good, under the circumstances, 
— thanks toa good steward. 

A small vessel passed near us. I did not 
see her, not happening to be on deck at the 
time, but I heard many speaking of having 
seen her. People have since asked why 
Captain Martin did not request this vessel 
to remain near us. That is a question no 
one can answer. He may have said, “I 
have perfect confidence in my own ship,” 
and I know the feeling in our cabin was 
perfect reliance on his judgment. The 
whole day (Wednesday) was dull and 
gloomy ; heavy cross seas, ship labouring, 
no comfort anywhere. Darkness came on 
early, the wind increased, the sky looked 
wild, everything bespoke a terrible night : 
and the anxious countenances of all seemed 
to have forebodings of danger. I dreaded 
the thoughts of another such night as last. 
I thought of the hatchway, and said to Mun- 
roe, “ Here is night coming on, and a pros- 
oe of a severe one, and yet nothing has 

en done to prevent the water coming 
down.” He said, “ I know it. I have told Mr. 
Harris (the first officer) about it, and all the 
satisfaction I got was, ‘ Let it godown.’ If 
they would only let me have canvas and 
pump-tacks, I would do it myself. I will 
try again.” After a whileI heard some 
one hammering overhead. When he re- 
turned, I said, “ Well, you have succeeded 
at last.” He said, “ No, only partially. I 
got enough canvas, but could get only half 
enough pump-tacks. Everything is alike on 
on board, everything in confusion, nothing 
can be got that is required.” 

At length night set in: hatches were 
closed down and fastened on the inside, to 

revent the water from floating them up; 

ut still the water came in — first one side, 
then the other — with every roll. By seven 
or eight o’clock we were in as great a state 
of terror as on the previous night, and with 
more cause, for the gale was more violent. 
The steam was so troublesome that we 
could not open the lids for a moment to let 
in air. The sensation in the cabin then was 
really awful. I never shall be able to convey 
any idea of it. Imagine what your feelings 
would be, waiting and expecting every mo- 
ment tomeet death. Add to that the dismal 
sound of water rushing in. You could not 
see it through the cloud of steam and dim 
lights, and were not sure whether the ship 





was filling or not ; in fact, a foot of water 
washing to and fro, carrying with it every 
shoveatle article, strengthened your fears that 
she was. Then at every heavy roll a woman 
shrieked. There was one young girl nearly 
frantic. By nine o’clock we were in worse 
state than ever; when the shi rolled there 
would be nearly two feet of water in the 
cabin. It would come in with a rush, then 
back again to the other side, carrying with 
it anything that was not lashed. The boards 
of the lower berths were washed out, and 
the bedding would drop down, and then, by 
the roll of the ship, was carried out into the 
cabin, and there floated about. There was 
a lady in the next state-room— about the 
only one who remained in her berth — and 
whom I was assisting to prevent her trunks 
being broken; both of us up to our knees 
in water, in which various articles, such as 
buckets, pieces of boxes, clothing of every 
description, apples, books and papers were 
swimming. <A few of the women were 
quite collected — talking as calmly as on 
land. One in particular I remember, Mrs. 
M—-, who had come home in this ship on 
her last voyage from Melbourne ; she said to 
me, “I feel as if I never should see land 
again. Iam loth to give up life, but it is 
not so much on my own account as for 
those I leave behind. I was married only 
two months before leaving Melbourne. I 
know my husband will mourn my death 
very much. I came home to settle some 
property. And another thing I regret very 
much is, that I have brought this little niece 
of mine with me ” (a nice girl of about twelve 
or — years). “I induced her father 
and mother to let her come with me.” “ Never 
mind,” says the little niece, “ I am happy, 
aunt, and we will die together.” An 
think they did. They were the last whom 
I spoke to in the cuddy, just before leaving 
the ship. They were then close together, 
sitting at one of the tables, and the water 
nearly up to the seat, and not far from the 
Rev. Mr. Draper. 

I often stood that night watching the 
port-hole in the state-room — when the ship 
would take those awful lurches. I would see 
the water dark and still against the glass of 
the port ; it would remain so for half'a minute 
or more. I would say to myself, “Is she 
sinking now, and twenty feet under water, 
or is she at her old tricks?” Presently I 
would see the water in a foam against the 
glass, and then I would say, “She is all 
right yet.” 

So the evening wore on — all of us more 
or less frightened; with the females, some 
reading and praying, some their husbands 
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comforting. In one cabin where there were 
several congregated, one woman had five 
children: two of the smaller ones were 
playing about in the bed as happy as could 

: some one remarked that their innocence 
and happiness were to be envied. The 
children at no time showed much fear — 
even those of eight or ten years of age did 
not seem to realize their danger. Several 
females, still seated on the tables, had never 
been in bed since Sunday night; their 
clothes wet, their eyes red from the hot 
steam. Occasionally a man would come in 
from the deck, and his report would bé any- 
thing but consoling. Our means of' getting 
on de¢k now was through to the atterpart 
and up through the cuddy. 

About ten o’clock, the purser of the ship 
came into our cabin. I spoke to him about 
the water being there. “Oh, you have 
nothing to complain of,” he said, “ we are 
just as bad aft: we have been carrying it 
out of the state-rooms all the evening.” I 
said it was very wrong that it should be 
there when it could have been so easily pre- 
vented by securing the hatches — not on ac- 
count of the danger, but for the comfort of 
the passengers: they had plenty of warn- 
ing — last night was nearly as bad. He 
said, “ There is no danger of it; it runs aft 
to the engine-pumps, and is pumped up.” 
But what was the consequence? its weight 
all told with a heavily-laden ship; it all 
tended to bring her deeper in the water. 
In a few minutes after, the fires were out — 
the engine stopped: what use were their 

jumps then, and where was the water? 
till there. 

While the purser and I were ing, 
there came some sailors, and rushed@past 
us going to the room where the sails were 
kept. I heard one say to another, “ Let 
us make haste with a sail, or she will 
sink.” At that moment I heard an order 
from one of the sailors that all men were 
wanted on the poop. I knew this applied 
to the passengers, and felt there must be 
something very serious now. Immediately 
we left to go aft, leaving the women alone: 
only a few men having children remained 
behind, their wives begging of them not to 
go. In getting there we had to grope our 
way through a long dark passage, say sixty 
or eighty feet in length, and over the top of 
stores, luggage, &c., that were piled in some 
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this time I was not aware of it, but hurried * 
by to get up on the poop, the place we 
were ordered to. There a dismal gight pre- 
sented itself, and one I shall never forget. 
The gale was at its height. The night was 
very dark; but from lights held at the cud- 


dy windows to give light on the deck in 


front, and which reflected up the mainmast, 
could be seen the half of the maintopsail 
still standing, and the other ‘half blown 
away, the shreds blown straight out at right 
angles with the yard by the force of the 
wind. The winds whistling through the 
wire rigging produced a dreadful sound. 
Waves lashed the sides of the ship — now 
and then one breaking over her, she laying 
over very much. There was a boiling foam 
level with the railings, and a little farther 
off could be seen seas ten or fifteen feet 
above us, with a phosphorescent crest show- 
ing through the dark. While standing 
there, viewing this scene of wild fury, and 
supporting myself by the companion-way, 
others were coming up the steps; soI let go 
my hold, and reached across to catch hold 
of a railing round the screw-shaft or open- 
ing, where it was drawn up out of water 
when disconnected, but I found nothing to 
hold on by but a smooth wall. All at once 
I found myself sliding down to leeward, 


and nothing to prevent me going over the . 


low iron railing into the boiling foam below, 


when suddenly I caught hold of something ~ 


in the dark that brought me up. No one 
but myself knew what a narrow escape I 
had—even to the present day it sends a 
thrill through me when I think of it. 

Soon after getting on the poop I saw there 
was nothing to be done there, and with the 
others went down again. I then went into 
the cuddy, which was well lit up; it was full 
of people. There was a clergyman praying 
at the time, very fervently, and all joined in 
with deep and earnest Amens. It was a 
solemn and trying moment : I remained there 
about five minutes until prayers were ended, 
when all arose and with one consent showed 
a willingness to assist in any way for our 
safety; even some of the ladies were very 
energetic — assisting the best they could, and 
encouraging others. Of course there were 
some quite prostrated with fear. Very muc 


has been said upon the remarkable coolness 


and resignation evinced by all, which cer- 
tainly was the case during the last twelve or 


places within two feet of the deck. Once | fourteen hours: but when our helpless posi- 


through, and in passing the engine-room, we 
could see there was water rushing down. <A 
short time before, the skylight over the en- 





tion was first apparent to every one, then 
fear and excitement showed itself more or 
less in every face ; but there was no raving, 


gine-room hatch had been washed off, and | no sages to and fro but in the way of as- 


this was the cause of the consternation. At | sisting. 


everal were advising what the 


it 
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captain should do. I heard one gentleman, 
a first-class passenger, crying out, “ Tell the 
captain to shut the watertight compartments 
and run to land.” I said to myself, “ That 
request is useless now, as the ship is filling 
through the openings in the deck ; if it were 
a hole knocked through her bottom, these 
compartments might be of some use. As 
for running to land, ’tis too late ; we have to 
go wherever the wind takes us.” As soon 
as prayers were over, I heard one of the 
officers order more lights to be held to the 
windows to enable the men to see how to 
secure the engine-room hatch. I got two 
swing-lights from the after-part of the cuddy, 
and took them to the windows. There were 
several holding lights at the time; a lady 
came to us—she was rather tall and ex- 
ceedingly handsome—and proposed that 
the ladies should hold the lights if we could 
assist in anything else. Sails were being got 
up at the time from the second cabin. I 
went below ’tween decks to assist with the 
sails. As I passed along by the engine-room, 
Mr. Greenhill, the chief’ engineer, sung out 
to the firemen below to come up. Soon I 
saw three men come, who said, “ It’s useless 
to try any longer; the fires are out and the 
water up to our middle.” All this took 
place in a short time —say about ten min- 
utes from the time I went on to the poop, 


then to the cuddy, and then to the engine- 


room, ’tween decks. Water was coming 
down at the time, but the mass of it was 
stopped by sails, &c., placed over the open- 
ing. While I stood by the engine-room hold- 
ing a light for the men who were seeking sails, 
I had an opportunity of learning our actual 
condition from the captain, officers, doctor, 
and engineer, who frequently met there. 
They had little hope, though they endeav- 
oured to disguise the actual danger. The 
engineer, Mr. Greenhill, took a light from 
me to go down into the engine to have a 
look. It seemed to me a very dangerous 
undertaking, as there was water still going 
down, and I could hear it washing about 
below. He wasa very active and able young 
man. I did not see him return, and felt very 
uneasy about him —some time after I was 
relieved to see him, he had come up without 
omy noticing him. At this time, almost all 
he passengers were assisting; among them 
was G. V. Brooke, without coat or hat, work- 
ing with a will. I then helped with a sail 
which they were getting through to take up 
on deck ; when it was up, I heard an order 
to bring mattresses, beds, &c., to put in this 
opening over the engine-room, to prevent it 
going down in a body; then afterwards to 
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be covered over with sails. The ladies im- 
mediately went into their rooms and turned 
up their beds to get at the mattress. The 
conduct of some of the ladies was certainly 
heroic in aiding, directing, and encouraging. 
After the mattresses were passed out on 
deck, I went below again. It was then aba 
posed that the passengers should get buckets 
and pass up water from between decks, as 
every little would lighten, though two were 
coming in for one taken out. Buckets were 
accordingly produced, and fifty or eighty 
men were soon employed in passing alon 
buckets of water, Some time after, say half- 
past one o’clock (Thursday morning, the 
11th), as we were arranged along ‘tween 
decks, the captain came to us and said, 
“Men, put down those buckets, and come 
and try to secure the engine-room hatch, for 
that is the only chance to save the ship.” It 
has been thought that there must have been 
some other leak than the engine-room hatch, 
—the captain’s words do not favour the 
——- Immediately some one sung out, 
“More sails wanted.” A very large one was 
brought, the last one of the lot (as I was 
told). It was very heavy, and they had 
great difficulty in getting it along. 

The sails were kept in a store or state- 
room, on the starboard side abaft the main- 
mast; they could not be taken aft by the 
passage-way on that side of the ship, as it 
was blocked up with freight or luggage; 
consequently they had to be taken forward 
around the mainmast and down the passage- 
way on the port side, where there was just 
room enough left to crawl over; and here is 
where the detention was, a truly painful one 
at that time. As the sail was thus delayed, 
conan down to see what was the cause ; 
first the captain, asking, “ What is detaining 
you ? hurry it along!” then Mr. Tycehurst, 
the second officer, singing out, “ Hurry up 
that sail!” then some one else, “ For God’s 
sake bring along that sail, or the ship will 
sink!” I mention this to show how every 
space was choked up that should have been 
clear, and also to show the unprepared state 
of the ship for an ayy tH At length 
the sail was got over (I think the passage- 
way had to be cleared first), and through on 
to the deck. There we could best under- 
stand our hopeless condition. There was 
much water on deck, perhaps never less than 
two feet on the lee side ; though she was not 
taking much over on the weather side, she 
would roll over and take it over the lee rail ; 
then when she rolled to windward, up would 
come a tide two to three feet deep, carrying 
everything before it. It ismo wonder then 
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the skylight was carried away, particularly 
when there was a piece of a spar striking 
against it. 

About fifty men were on deck assisting 
to put the sail where it was required, and 
where there were already a pile of them 
about three feet high. The great difficulty 
appeared to be in preventing the water 
from floating up the whole pile of sails and 
getting down. The one we had just brought 
up was spread over all the others, and nailed 
to the deck’on the lee side with great diffi- 
culty. Isaw Mr. Harris and the carpenter 
pers | nails in a foot of water. We were 
about half-an-hour at this job, and oh, how 
it did blow, and how cold was the water, 
and what a medley of dismal noises there 
was— men hallooing, the sea roaring, and 
the rigging whistling! At this time I heard 
the captain give orders that the pumps 
should be kept going. When the sail was 
placed over, I went into the cuddy, and 
passed on down below to assist in carrying 
up water — fully convinced that the ship 
must sink. I did not expect her to keep 
afloat till daylight, and am astonished to 
this day that she floated as long as she did. 
I remember saying twice that night toa 
young man, “ This ship will sink before 
morning, and there will not be one left to 
tell the tale.” My prophecy did not prove 
true. It was an error in judgment, a thing 
which few like to own to, but Iam happy 
to do so in this instance. 

Again below, I joined in the ranks of 
those passing buckets of water. Presently 
Mr. Grant, one of the junior officers, came 
round raising volunteers for the pumps. At 
this time there was a great difficulty in get- 
ting men to go to the pumps; not but what 
they were — to work, but they dreaded 
going on to the deck — the night dark and 
cold— and a danger of being washed out 
tosea. I consented to go, though I dreaded 
it as much as the others; moreover, I felt 
very weak and fatigued, having eaten little 
that day. On my way up, I noticed that 
the stern ports on the starbord side were 
knocked in, and the water coming in; later 
in the morning those on the port side were 
also stove in. On my way out, through 
the cuddy, I noticed that almost everybody 
had become very quiet. Ladies were sit- 
ting together talking, some reading. Those 
from the second cabin were there also, as 
well as the children. Men had become 
much more calm than they were three or 
four hours previous; there was very little 
conversation; every one seemed wrapped 
in his own thoughts. I got to the cuddy 
door to go out, watching an opportunity 


when the ship was over to leeward to open 
the door, so that the water should not rush 
in. Once on deck, what a sensation it was! 
Water whirling round you up to the knees 
—wind piercing cold—night intensely 
dark. I felt my way along in the darkness, 
again steadying myself by the ropes, &c. 
on the weather bulwarks, to about midships, 
to where the pumps were. I found about a 
dozen men there. I could barely distin- 
guish figures in the dark, though I recog- 
nized a few voices. It required six to turn 
the wheels that worked the pumps, three 
at each handle. All were passengers there 
at the time, excepting two of the officers, 
Mr. Angel and Mr. Grant. Mr. Angel was 
placed to see the pumps were kept going — 
and nobly he did his duty. I saw him there 
after we had left the ship, still at his post, 
encouraging and assisting.- There were no 
sailors at the pumps at any time after I 
went out. I do not think worse of them 
for this. They had had a hard week of it 
— most all the time at work — all the time 
wet; poorly fed for the last day or two. | 
Some were disabled by sa much lumber on 
deck ; I saw several who had bad wounds. 
Mr. Munroe went to the forecastle once to 
et men for the pumps, and twenty pleaded 
illness. The work at the pumps was very 
laborious. We had to take brief spells, 
being short-handed ; occasionally we would 
have a fresh hand, whom Mr. Grant had 
persuaded to come, while others left off, 
quite done up; and indeed it was a trying 
place. The seas broke over us so roughly, 
that sometimes I felt the water up round 
my neck. At those moments the pumps 
would have to stop ; but as soon as the tide 
had receded, then would be heard Mr. 
Angel’s voice, “ Round with the pumps, 
keep them going.” There was a good deal 
of talking and encouraging to keep " 
luck and make the work go lighter. 
elt much happier here, away from the wo- 
men, for seeing so many frightened made 
me feel worse, and when inside you did not 
know how matters stood, whether she was 
sinking or not; and I had a great horror of * 
being shut up inside when she did go. Af- 
ter being about an hour there we were get- 
ting fatigued — wanted a stimulant — and 
wishing we could get something to drink. 
One said, “I will try and get some.” He 
went to the cuddy and returned with a bot- 
tle of whiskey, which was;fully appreciated. 
It gave us new life. Some time after, Mr. 
Main, a passenger, and I were sent to the 
cuddy to raise volunteers, as we were get- 
ting worn out. When we got in I sawa 








good many men sitting there, and asked 
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every one; some went out, some were not 
well, some sitting beside their wives and 
children. The mother would say, “ Oh, do 
not take him from me!” Most of the pas- 
sengers were still below, carrying up water. 

Daylight at length came in, and then we 
could see what a helpless log our ship was. 
She was then pretty low at the stern, and 
when she rolled seemed going right under. 
The sensation to any one on deck was truly 
awful. None seemed to blame Captain 
Martin, and at no time did I hear anybody 
reproaching him. But the expressions 
towards the owners were quite different: 
they were anything but blessings. 

The weather in the morning was very 
dull and unsettled. The wind was not so 
furious as in the night, but the sea still 
heavy. A few now talked about the boats, 
though none entertained much hopes of 
them, — of those remaining —for the life- 
boats were both gone. The last one had 
been washed away the evening previous, 
and one of the cutters was stove, and hang- 
ing down at the side of the ship by the stern- 
fall from the davit. The mate to it on the 
opposite side was still good, also two iron 
piunaces, capable of carrying say thirty 
each, and a small wooden boat forward 
near the forecastle. The two iron bgats 
were swung on davits on board. About 
nine o’clock in the morning, and while I 
was still at the pumps, I saw them making 
ready the starboard iron boat. The cap- 
tain had given orders to get the boats ready. 
I did not leave the pumps to seek a chance 
in the boat, although there was one whom 
I knew who was helping in preparing her 
for sea. I had previously made up my 
mind to stop by the ship till the last, in case 
any vessel should come to our rescue, al- 
though we had no distress signals up; for 
why, I cannot say. I am puzzled to this 
day why Captain Martin did not have up 
signals, as a vessel, if she did happen to 
sight us, and we not her, of course would 
take no notice and pass on. Another rea- 
son why I was so indifferent about the boats 
was this: I thought that where a large ship 
could not live, a small boat could not. I 
saw the boat lowered, and several jump 


resented a gloomy appearance: the boat 
finki had Sctoaped all hope. We had 
still three boats, but they were on the 
weather side; the ship would have to be 
brought round before they could be lowered. 
There was no effort made at that time to 
get them out. People were walking about, 
very quiet and very anxious. I saw the 
captain then, also Mr. Tycehurst ; several 
ladies walking about bare-headed, their hair 
flying about with the wind, but calm and 
resigned, and very little being said. They 
were walking about just as you see people 
at a railway station when they are waiting 
for atrain. I saw and spoke to the young 
girl who was so frantic at : now she was 
as reasonable and calm as anybody. Ithen 
thought, as a good many thought, that we 
were not long for this world; death was 
staring us in the face. I felt loth to give 
up life; I enjoy life. There was also the 
uppermost thought of all, the uncertain 
hereafter. I said to myself, “ Well, I sup- 
pose F am as prepared now as I should be 
twenty years to come.” I regretted most 
for those I was leaving behind, and whom I 
had come on a visit half round the world to 
see; and now to be drowned in returning, 
and that in such a stupid, unsatisfactory 
way! There appeared to be no excuse for 
it whatever. True, we had a severe gale, 
but I fancied I had seen as heavy a one be- 
fore. It appeared to me that a new, strong, 
well-built ship had been thrown away. Had 
our ship been driven on to a rock, or had 
taken fire, or met with some unavoidable 
accident, I should not have felt so bad. I 
always dread to think, or to get talking on 
this part of it; for my feelings of sorrow be- 
come mixed with feelings of regret and re- 
proach against some one for so cruel a sac- 
rifice. 

Whilst on the deck at this time I saw the 
sailors going about throwing.overboard any 
articles they could — hencoops, useless gear, 
&e. I then looked about to see what pros- 
pect there was of saving myself. Hope 
had not altogether deserted me. I looked 
out on to the sea, and asked myself the 

uestion, What boat could live there but a 
lifeboat ? There was no vessel in sight. I 





over the side to get in her. Soonl saw 
them climbing in again. The boat had 
been swamped in lowering her, and she 
sank. I think, but am not sure, that one 
or two were drowned at that time. 

Steam had now been got up in the don- 
key-engine, which was a house on deck for- 
ward, and shortly it was connected with the 


then turned my eyes to the deck. I saw a 
piece of a board or side of a hencoop, and 
said to myself, “ I shall keep near that when 
she sinks.” It appears now a ridiculous idea 
to expect that to save me, then 190 miles 
from land! I remained on deck about half 
an hour, and then went below to the cuddy, 
to see how fared my lady acquaintances, it 





pumps, and we were relieved. I then 
climbed up on the poop, where everything 


then being about ten o’clock. Just as I was 
turning to go down, I noticed the sailors 
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were beginning to get the port-cutter ready, 
and I heard one say, “ This boat is for the 
captain and ladies;” so any hopes I had 
from this boat were destroyed then; for I 
would not try to get in it, and destroy the 
chance of any of the ladies. So took no 
notice of it, and passed on below, intending 
to keep a pretty sharp look-out when she 
was going to sink, to rush on deck to where 
my b was. 

_ When I got to the cuddy the usual ques- 
tion was put by the women, as it was to any 
one coming in from the deck, “ What hopes 
now ?” said, “ We are afloat still; and 
while we are afloat we are alive, is all I can 
say.” At this time I thought it wrong to 
disguise our actual condition; in fact, the 
captain didnot. He had been in the cuddy 
some time previous, and told all to “ prepare 
for the worst, nothing but'a miracle would 
save us now!” which dreadful assertion 
was received with no fresh outburst of ter- 
ror. Allthe women from the second cabin 
were sitting by themselves. Those from the 
steerage part of the ship were in the cuddy 
also. No distinction now. There were fa- 
thers and mothers, with their families of 
three, four, and five, grouped around them 
—the children very quiet. They did not 
seem to understand why their fathers and 
mothers were crying so; and, poor little 
things, many were standing up to their 
knees in water. The Rev. Mr. Draper was 
sitting about the middle of the cuddy, at one 
of the tables, with many round him, reading 
and praying unceasingly. Now and then 
would be heard a voice, saying, “ Oh, Mr. 
Draper, pray with me.” There were also 
to be seen men by themselves, reading the 
Bible. I remember seeing a newly-married 
couple sitting by themselves, weeping bitter- 
ly. He had lately returned from Australia, 
had got married, and had induced many of 
his relations to return with him. They were 
on board —in all nine, I have since heard. 
He appeared to be reproaching himself for 
having taken her away from her home. 
She was consoling and comforting him as 
best she could, saying she was happy, and 
they would die together. One poor young 

rl was writing a message on an envelope. 

little thought I might have been the bear- 
er of it. She probably intended putting it 
in a cask or keg that was being got ready 
by a friend of hers, as I learned afterwards. 
A young man whom I know was instrumen- 
tal in starting it; his name was Row, of 
New Zealand. This keg has not yet turned 
up. 
I conversed with many I knew; every 
one seemed fully to understand that there 





was no chance of being saved. A few 
clung to the hope that a vessel would yet 
come. Some of the sailors circulated a re- 
port that a vessel was in sight, to quiet 
them. I remained there until say twelve 
o'clock. Matters getting worse and worse, 
T could not remain below, but went up on 
deck again, bidding some whom I knew 
good-by. As I went to the door to go up 
the steps I found a number of people stand- 
ing on the ladder-way, apparently bewil- 
dered. I turned round and took the last 
look I ever had of the cuddy; the sight is 
indelibly stamped on my memory. I found 
some difficulty in pushing my way through 
the crowd to gain the deck. The day had 
brightened up a little, the sun would occa- 
sionally show out. The wind and sea were 
still heavy, but I think had abated since 
morning. I noticed the sailors were still 
about the same boat, intending soon to low- 
er it; but as I had previously heard this 
was for the ladies and captain, of course I 
never looked to it with any hope for my 
safety. I glanced at the state of the ship, 
wondering at the length of time she kept 
together — which raised false hopes with 
many, not that she would ever get to land, 
but that she might live long enough for a 
vessel to come to take us off. For my part 
I thought she might keep afloat four or five 
hours yet (at this time I would not ask any- 
body’s opinion for fear of being misled), and 
concluded I would go down to my state-room 
to put on a dry coat. I thought I might as 
well live comfortably for a few hours, if I 
had to die then. Before going, I satisfied 
myself she would not sink while I was be- 
low, as I had a long distance to go, and had 
aparticular horror of being closed in. I 
went down the companion-way to the cud- 
dy-deck, then around and down to between 
decks. At this time the passengers had 
ceased with the buckets, thinking their la- 
bour useless. There was no one there at 
the time but the captain. He had been 
having a look at the engine-room. I spoke 
to him, and asked him if he thought it any 
use to still continue carrying up water; if 
so, I would go and try and get them togeth- 
er again. He did not care about answer- 
ing me, and walked back to the engine- 
room, and I with him. We looked down, 
and a frightful place it was: the water col- 
oured black with the coal, and washing 
about and breaking up the iron floorings or 
platforms, and producing an unearthly noise. 
And a great pool of water it appeared to be. 
We stood looking for a minute or two. When 
he turned to go aft, I said, “ Well, captain, 
what do you say ?” He replied, “ Yourmay, 
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but I think it’s no use.” We then went up 
the steps on to the cuddy-deck. There was 
a division between the after state-rooms and 
the cuddy. In passing these rooms we saw 
some sailors and firemen in there opening 
cases of liquor, and some with bottles of 
brandy in their hands: there were several 
drunk at this time. The captain said to 
them, calling some by name, “ Don’t do 
that, boys! don’t die cowards!” I saw a 
sailor down on his knees, feeling about in a 
foot of water for a sovereign he had drop- 
ped out of his mouth: he was as cool and 
eager looking for it as a street Arab would 
or a sixpence he had seen fall. Isaw 
standing at the cuddy-door a first-class pas- 
senger with a life-preserver strapped round 
him. I then turned and went down again 
to g° to my room, opened one of my trunks, 
took out a coat, saw my watch and purse; 
thought to myself, well, I may as well take 
them ; laid them out, shut the trunk, was 
ee in locking it (such is the force of 
abit): then put my watch in my pocket. 
At that moment the ship gave a roll, the 
water covering the port, which darkened the 
room, and in picking up my coat, my purse 
fel] into the water. There was about a foot 
and a half there at the time. I put my arm 
down, and felt for half a minute, like the 
sailor for the sovereign, but could not find 
it: then walked out into the cabin; there 
were about half-a-dozen there at the time. 
I saw a Mr. Lemmon, of Melbourne ; I spoke 
to a Mr. Harding, —he shook his head as 
much as to say he did not wish to be inter- 
rupted then: some sitting’ with their heads 
resting on the table — almost all preparing 
for death, and patiently waiting. I saw an 
elderly person strapping up a railway-rug 
into a bundle ; shortly after he was seen on 
deck with it, when the captain, with a faint 
smile, asked him if he intended taking it 
with him. I have since been told by friends 
of this gentleman that he had a thousand 
sovereigns with him; and probably these 
were in the rug. On my way back to 
the engine-room, I was alarmed at seeing 
that a serious change had taken place — 
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was crowded with people, who were all 
mute. It was then about one o'clock or half- 
past one in the day, Thursday, 11th Jan- 
uary. Just as I got on to the poop I saw an 
elderly couple, man and wife, with three 
children, two little girls about eight to ten 
ro of age, and an infant. I am not sure, but 

think they were the same who were wreck- 
ed ashort time previously in the Dunbar, 
and this was the second, if not the third, at- 
tempt they had made to get to Australia. 
The mother and the two girls were sitting 
on the lee-side, close to the mizzen rigging, 
and the father alongside of them, holding an 
infant in his arms, and shielding it from the 
spray that was blowing clean over from wind- 
ward. I took the mother and two girls up, and 
set them midships in the lee of the after com- 
panion-way. In about half-an-hour after, 
and just before we left the ship, I saw the 
mother and two girls washing about on deck, 
drowned. 

When I got on deck this last time, I found 
the ship being put round to bring the boats 
on the lee side, so that they could be lower- 
ed. The sun would show out occasionally 
— very heavy and troubled sea yet — peo- 
ple still walking about, calmly watching the 
scene. The captain was walking up and 
down the poop with a long mackintosh coat 
on, and a cap of same material tied close 
down under his chin. Poor man! I pitied 
him. It was a trying moment to each of 
us, but how much more must it be to a cap- 
tain at a time like that, when ~~“ one 
looks up to him as their head ; when ladies 
come up to him and ask if there is any hope, 
and he has to say No; when one or more 
ask him if he would advise them to go in the 
boat, he has to tell them, “I think there is 
no hope for you,” which amounts to saying, 
‘No, you had better remain here, and be 
drowned at once.” I felt very much for 
him situated at that moment; I felt at peace 
with every one, even the owners. The ship 
at this time was nearly on a level keel, and 
very low at the stern, and rolling much like 


_a log — not those sudden tosses and jerks. 
| There was no one at the helm, it (the wheel) 


a deal more water was rushing down. From | was lashed with a rope. I looked around 
what I saw, I thought the pile of sails over | to see what prospect there was of being 
the opening above had floated up, the water | saved, and saw that the small wooden boat 
pouring in underneath. I looked over into | near the forecastle had been got out to the 
the engine-room below, and noticed that the | ship’s side to be lowered, the bows were 
water had increased considerably since the | just over the railing. At this time, nor at 
captain and I were there: it was now within any time after did I see any men near it 
two or three feet of the deck on which I was | for the purpose of launching it. The port 
standing. I got on the poop as soon as I iron pinnace was still hanging in its place ; 
could, knowing now that the end was near. | no order was given that r heard, nor any 
I had some difficulty in getting up the stair- | preparation made for lowering it. I saw a 


case between the cuddy and the poop, as it | young man in it trying to do. something, but 
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he knew nothing of a boat. There was | for if I had been allowed to have got in be- 
only one boat being got ready —the same | fore, I think I would not, as I was afraid 
one I have mentioned before — that for the | she might upset in the lowering, as the first 


captain and ladies, — the port cutter, a fine | did. I soon found that my plan for gain- 
wooden boat, and still hanging in the | ing a favour at that time was decidedly the 
t stood by | best, as I heard men beseéching of them to 


davits, with several men in it. 
for a time watching the proceedings, when | let them go, also offering large amounts of 
it gradually dawned on my mind that the | money; the answer was, “ We don’t want 
sailors had this boat in their own possession, | your money.” When my friend the sailor 
entirely under their own control. I never | gave me permission to go, I thought of the 
saw any of the officers giving any orders | ladies; and asked myself the question, “ Am 
or directions; and as for the ladies, I saw | I robbing them of any chance they might 
no preparation towards getting any on| have?” and said to my friend in the boat, 
board. The facts of the case were, as I|“ Well, I do not like going and leaving 
afterwards learned —that after the first | those behind,” pointing to some that were 
boat swamping in the morning, there seemed | standing near the mizzen-mast. * Not that I 


not much chance of any getting lowered 
and cleared from the ship with safety; 
which would account for the captain’s not 
having his first order in the morning carried 
out, — of getting the boats ready ; for if he 
saw reason to get the boats ready then, surely 


| thought many could be saved; but should 


like to have a few in the boat, in case we 
were saved, to show we were not selfish. 
He said, “I am as sorry as you, but it can’t 
be helped ; try and save yourself:” which 
nerved me, and also showed to me the im- 


he must have seen more now. But a few of | possibility of saving any, unless they jumped 


the sailors were evidently men who knew 
what could be done with a boat at sea, and 
agreed among themselves to fit out this boat, 
and have a trial for their lives. They got 
her ready with oars, compasses, bucket, bail- 
er, life-buoys, biscuits, &c. The captain 
may have directed, but I never understood 
so; and, for the half-hour or more that I 
was on deck at the last, I did not see him 
interfere, and I was near the boat all the 
time. So when I saw how matters stood 


after the boat was lowered. Anybody would 
say, “ Why not lower them in the boat?” 
but that was where the danger was, in case 
- upset, as a great many expected she 
would. If this sailor had said to me, “ Yes, 
get one or two, and put them in the boat,” 
I would not have done it; for I could not 
have advised females to go where I was 
afraid to go myself. Many at this time 
were standing near; some passengers and 
some of the foreign sailors were trying to 


with regard to this boat, I then and there | get into the boat, but were prevented by 
determined to get in her if possible. Once | one of the sailors whose duty it was to see 
that boat is in the water (thought I), I will | she was not overloaded, for if so they could 
jump in, and [ don’t think they will put me | not lower her with any safety. The assis- 
out. Presently I saw a sailor step over, | tant-surgeon was pleading very hard for 
and get in the stern of the boat, which was | himself and a young lady, and I heard one 
still hanging in the davits; he was one of | say to him, “ Keep your money, and as fora 
those who had helped prepare her, and one | doctor we don’t want one.” By the remark 


I knew by sight—the only one on board. 
Our acquaintance was very slight, and made 
by chance. When on my way from Fen- 


I heard him say, “ You must take me, you 


iT judged he had been offering money, and 
| will want a doctor.” This same young lady 


church Street to Tilbury, he got in at Step- | I saw soon after talking with one of the 
ney, and satgon the same seat with me, and | sailors; I heard after that she offered him 
from that circumstance we spoke once or | 500. if he would save her. I do know not 
twice on board. I then went up to the side | her name. She was about middle height, 
of the ship, and spoke to him in a free | and I think fair complexion and very pretty. 
sailor-like way. Though not a seafaring | He was anxious to save her, but I suppose 
man myself, I had been thrown during my | he thought as others that it would not be 
life very much amongst sailors, and fancied | advisable for her then to get in the boat. 
I understood them pretty well, and knew | There was another young lady, also very 
their dislike to ceremony or to a line of dis-| pretty. She came to the side, and said to 
tinction being drawn between them and the this sailor-friend of mine —‘“ Young man, 
rest of society; so I asked him in an off-| will you save me?” He said, “ Yes, you 
handed manner, wishing to establish a fel- | jump as soon as you see the boat in the wa- 
low feeling. It had the desired effect. He | ter all right;” and when the boat was in 
said, “ Yes, but take your chance when she | the water he held up his arms (she was then 
is in the water,” which was all I wanted; | holding on by the mizzen-rigging), and told 
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her to jump, but she would not. Often 
during the “— after I heard him regret- 
ting that she did not jump. In'the troubled 
state of the sea at that time, it was a very 
dangerous jump: if you fell into the water, 
then good-by; no one would pull you in. 
I forseaw this difficulty, and provided against 
any such contingency, by asking my friend 
in court if he would pull me in in case I 
should fall into the water, which he promised 
to do ; luckily I did not have occasion to 
test his honest intentions, which I never for 
a moment doubted. 

By this time,’say five or ten minutes be- 
fore the boat was’lowered, and about half- 
past one er nearly two o'clock of Thursday, 
the 11th, the ship was settling gradually by 
the stern. Any one who was keeping a 
sharp look-out ae not om help seeing there 
was a great c within a quarter of an 
hour. 5 vol ae still welling about — 
the number on deck increasing. I saw the 
captain amongst them, apparently giving no 
directions; now and then a lady would 
speak to him. A good many were standing 
in a group near the companion-way, scarcely 
a word being said.. I saw some of those I 
knew, but did not even exchange a word 
with any one, excepting Munroe, when once 
he came near me. I said to him, “I intend 
to have a trial for this boat,” not with the 
purpose of wishing to influence him, as I 
could not advise anybody at that time, but 
I wished to get his opinion as to the proba- 
bility of a boat living in such a sea. All he 


sea, and made a cautious leap ‘right into 
her stern. I did not have far to jump, about 
four or five feet, by waiting until a sea lifted 
the boat. Immediately that I was in, I saw 
the boat was drawing under the channels of 
the ship, and was in imminent peril. Tat 
once got out an oar, as did two others, and 
we pressed the boat off. When the sailors 
saw that the boat was safe, and there was a 
chance of getting away, then they were 
anxious to have a few women. Mr. Munroe 
was at the side intending to leap, when they 
sung out to bring a lady; he turned round 
and run his eyes around the few to find, 
naturally enough, one he knew; not seeing 
one, he made a few steps to the middle of 
the deck and asked the nearest, a young girl 
of sixteen or eighteen, if she would go. She 
said, * Yes.” They went to the side to 
jump; but when she saw the fearful sight 
below, the little boat being tossed about, 
| with a prospect of being smashed at every 





| heave of the sea against the iron wall of the 


ship, she said, “I can’t do that.” There was 


no time for delay or consideration; as she 
| would not leap, Munroe, seeing the boat 
_ shoving off, leaped in himself. All this took 
| lace in about a minute or two — that is, the 
| owering and getting away. After the boat 
was shoved off the first time, she drew in 
‘again. There appeared to be a suction at 


the stern, and I saw when she drew in this 


| time that she was drawing right under the 
| stern — which would have been sudden death 


|tous. The oars were again brought to bear 


said, “ Are you?” and walked away. Ibe-| against the side of the ship; we were then, I 
gan to fear that the ship would go from think, more in dread of being lost by getting 
under us before the boat was lowered, so | under the ship’s side than in fear of too many 
= to <4 acquaintance ped —_ Pe jumping. . that — _— was - at- 
ess you lower soon, you wi .” | tempt made by an revent any one from 
He aid’ “ We can't lower till King comes.” | getting in — all = ae could have jump- 
He was one of their party, who had gone|ed. There was only one man prevented 
below to see if any water "could be got to | getting in, and that was one of the foreign 
take with them; presently he came up, _ | sailors: he came down by the falls from the 
they told him to come in, and they would | davits, and some one pressed them on one 
lower. He then walked a short distance to | side so that if he dropped he would go into 
where Captain Martin was, to as‘ him if he | the water. The boat was apparently crowd- 
would go Sith them. He ‘declined, saying | ed full, and I heard one canal (which was 
hich I did not hear, being too fi | very true), “ Why don’t th a get 
(God speed boo safe to lan Then King nike alhee beams “ot th > l ca te this 
_ asked him for the course and distance to | one, as if there was no other on board?” 
land; he said, * E.N.E., ninety miles to | It still is an unaccountable thing tome why 
Brest.” King must have misunderstood | Captain Martin did not see and ,have those 
him, as we were then fully 190 miles off.| boats got ready, properly manned and 


King returned and jumped into the boat, 
and immediately they lowered, being about 
a dozen in her. I got on to the rail, holding 
on to the mizen-rigging ; as soon as I saw 
that she was safe in the water, I stepped 
down on to the mizen-chains, then watched 
my opportunity when the boat rose on the 


officered, and then tell some of the ladies, 
“There is your only chance; accept it, if 
| you choose.” The second time the boat was 
shoved off her bows were got round, and 
soon we were pulling away on the port side, 
and running before the wind. Just then a 
heavy sea was seen to break over the ship’s 
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stern, and wash the people about the deck ; 
but just before we saw a good many, both 
men and women, standing on the lee-side of 
the forward part of the poop, waving hand- 
kerchiefs ah cheering. The sun had just 
shone out at that time, which made the 
scene appear worse to me. I thought dark 
and gloom more suitable for such a sad mo- 
ment, and more in keeping with the feelings 
of those on board. Not that I rejoiced over 
my position, or considered myself much 
better off, for we did not know the moment 
we would be swallowed up. 

I saw distinctly Mr. Angel still by the 
pumps many with their eyes turned to- 
wards us. The foresail was still standing, also 
the half of the maintopsail. The mizzen 
yards were swinging about, not braced ; the 
wreck of the foretopmast still hanging, and 
swinging to and fro; the gangways knocked 
out, the bulwarks all standing as good as 
when she left the docks. The stern very 
low in the water, the bows pretty well out 
of it, so that we could see the red painted 
bottom, or coloured iron by rust; the jib- 
boom gone. Soon we ran down in the 
trough of a large sea, and were hid from- 
sight of her. When we came up we could 
see she had changed her position very much ; 
we could not see the after-part of the vessel 
—whether under water or hid by a sea, I 
cannot tell; her bows were high up out of 
water, and by the pitch or rake of the 
mast we could see that she was sitting at an 
angle of about 45 degrees. Soon another 
wave came, and we ran down in the trough 
of another sea; when we came up, there was 
nothing to be seen of the London. 

Thus ended this fine ship and all in her. 
When we were lifted on the wave this 
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condition to our ship at starting — too 
heavily laden. She was a fine, light, 
square-sterned boat, about twenty-five feet 
in length, six in breadth in the widest part ; 
her right complement I was told was twelve, 
and there were now nineteen in her. Our 
party consisted of three engineers, one fire- 
man, one young midshipman, one carpen- 
ter, eight seamen, one steward, one boy, and 
three passengers. We had been thrown 
together mostly by chance, and were al- 
most all unknown to each other, but all 


| bound together by the same tie ; for if one 


sunk all must sink too. We were entirel 

on our own resources, with no one to loo 

up to, no captain to depend upon, and no 
officers to navigate to land. But we had 
what was far better, and the only thing to 
save us at that time: we had cool, skilful, 
and excellent boatmen; and, had we not, 
we would not have lived half-an-hour. I 
never had much experience in boats, and 
had no idea of what they could go through. 
No one could ever have made me believe 
that a boat could have withstood what ours 
did. I think some of our men must have 
been born and reared in a boat. Smith, a 
seaman, was the first who took the helm, 
and we all agreed to obey him, as there 
were now a good many giving orders. 
There were also other arrangements made : 
those who understood rowing were to work 
by spells, those who did not were to bale. 
I was one of the latter; two or three were 
to be on the look-out for vessels, one to be 
constantly watch:ng behind to see when a 
wave was coming that had a crest on it, 
and tell the helmsman. Those were the 
waves we dreaded. And here was where 
the skill and judgment was displayed. 


second time, and found that the ship “- One time we would have to back water so 
no more to be seen, it cast a gloom over our | as to let the large sea break just in frogt of 
little party, though pretty well prepared to: us. At other times the order would be pull 
expect it. We still continued looking ini,qnick, to get out of its way until its force 
the direction where we last saw the ship, would be spent; when along it would come 
to see if anybody would be seen clinging to, and raise us up on the top, and as it would 
a spar, boat, or anything; but nothing | pass by would invariably give usa dash; 


whatever was to be seen. Although there 
might have been one or more there, and we 
not able to see, even so they could not have 
survived long, from the spray that was fly- 
ing. 

‘One of the sailors (King) —then I did 
not know the name of any — now sang out, 
“ Boys, the London is gone, and there is no 
help for those gone with her, so let her 
drop for the present. If we don’t mind 
what we are about, we'll soon be with them. 
Say nothing more about her, but attend to 
the boat” — which was certainly a wise 
proposition, as our boat was in a similar 





then we had to bale out quickly. Three 
oars were out for the first few hours — as 
much to assist in steering as pulling. We 
were running before the wind, and the chief 
study was to let the seas meet us square on 
to the stern, for if the boat was allowed to 
broach to, or meet the seas.on the side, she 
would fill or upset at once. As one sea 
would pass, then another would be seen 
coming from another direction, perhaps on 

our quarter. These were the cross seas, and 
the ones most likely to catch us; immedi- 
ately the boat would have to be brought 
round to meet it. As the rudder could not 
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bring her round in time, or it might be u 
out of water at that moment, then men 
be heard the man at the helm singing out, 
“ Pull on the starboard, and back on the 

ort, — quick, quick.” The next moment 
it would be, “Pull on the port, and 
back on the starboard,” as a cross sea 
would be seen making for us. Then the 
next cry would be, “ Pull, pull, all,” that 
was to get out of the way of a sea that was 
going to break. After it had passed, then 
it would be, “ Back, back, all.” Sometimes 
all four orders would be given within the 
minute. 

We also made arrangements as to the 
provisions, which consisted of about fifty 
pounds of biscuit; when anybody took a 
piece, all were to have alike. Soon we 
discovered that our little supply of water 
was mixed with salt. The cask was there- 
fore thrown overboard to make more room, 
for we were very much crowded. After 
that the allowance of biscuit was restricted 
—they being so dry increased our thirst. 
Not long after getting away I learned that 
they had some brandy on board, which I 
thought was a fortunate provision, as the 
weather was dreadfully cold, with water 
splashing over us every little while. On 
second thought I feared it might prove to 
our disadvantage, in case they should take 
too much at once, but my fears were soon 
set to rights when I found that all we had 
was three bottles. One was out and dis- 

atched, but it was only a mouthful to each. 
he second bottle was drank in the even- 
ing. The next morning when we most 
wanted the other, it could not be found. 
There was also one bottle of champagne, 
which was the amount of drinkables on 
board. About two or three hours after be- 
ing at sea, our helmsman had to resign his 
ost, as one of his hands was sore, or frost- 
itten as he thought. Steering was most 
trying work for the hands, there being no 
~ tiller to the rudder —he had to work the 
rudder by his hand, consequently one hand 
was almost all the time in water. King, 
another seaman, then took his place, which 
he kept until about three o’clock next morn- 
ing. Just before dark, we sighted a vessel. 
We at first thought to run for her, but.soon 
we found it impossible; she was out of our 
track, and we had to keep fair before the 
wind. Our chief study was to keep afloat, 
no matter where we went to. We had two 
of the ship’s compasses on board, but they 
ag of very little use to us. I heard 
ing say in the night that he could not 
steer at all by them, even though the sea 
would permit us. They had been adjusted 





for an iron vessel, which may have been the 
cause of their not working properly now. . 

Night was now coming on: I dreaded to 
look forward to it. Asked myself the ques- 
tion, how are we to see those curling seas 
that we so much fear? The sky looked 
wild; the wind still strong and very cold — 
the seas still very heavy. It was what you 
might call a troubled sea. All of us wet, 
cold, and hungry, and nearly worn out by 
the constant exertion, anxiety, and fatigue 
of the two previous days. I considered it 
about one chance in a hundred that ever 
we saw the morning. True, I was begin- 
ning to have more faith in our little boat 
and the good skill of our crew, but those 
high-crested waves in the dark rather shook 
my hopes. I could not see any possible 
way of escaping them, and I was rather 
puzzled to see that the sailors did not enter- 
tain any more fear of them in the night 
than day—that is, they did not speak of 
this great difficulty that troubled me. 
Presently the night closed in, and the mys- 
tery was solved by the phosphorescent tops 
of the waves, which, shining through the 
dark, showed pretty well their position, 
and the way they were coming. The first 
of the evening was rather clear; the stars 
shone out occasionally ; by them we could 
guess pretty nearly the direction we were 
steering. Up to about nine, we thought we 
were going south. I said to King, “ At 
this course we will not fetch the Spanish 
coast, much less-the French coast — we 
shall go wide of Cape Finisterre.” He 
said, “I can’t help it, we must go where we 
are compelled to— the wind may change 
soon.” And soit did. I had certain stars 
as guides, and by them J could see that we 
were coming round gradually, and by about 
midnight were going pretty nearly east. 
We knew that any coarse that had east in 
it would bring us to land, which at this 
time we thought was only ninety miles dis- 
tant. But our chief hope was in falling in 
with a vessel. As the evening wore on, 
I found that we got on pretty nearly as 
well as before dark, but great watchfulness 
was required; and King, who was then 
steering, was continually singing out to pull 
first one way, then immediately the other 
way, or back water. Then the next order 
would be, “ Bale her out, keep her dry. 
Who is baling now?” So in that way he 
was constantly talking and encouraging us, 
which was needed, for, cold as the night 
was, and drenched as we were, we were 
drowsy; in fact, we were quite done up 
with fatigue. I myself had had but three 
or four hours’ sleep since Sunday night, and 
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no doubt there were others who had no 
more. At times, while baling, I would be 
half asleep, but still dipping out the wa- 
ter. When in that state I could always see 
a vessel before me with her stern under wa- 
ter — her bows well up —her jibboom and 
foretopmast gone, and her foresail shaking 
in the wind: it was the London as she last 
appeared tome. At any time during the 
night if I were to close my eyes, if only for 
a minute, the ship was always before me in 
this form. 

A few hours after dark, King asked, 
“ Who had the time?” I had. I had set 
my watch going at four o’clock. I pulled 
it out to look, but could not distinguish the 
hands in the darkness. By-and-by, I was 
asked about the time again; we thought it 
must be getting on towards daylight. I 
opened my watch, felt the hands, and found 
it was only eleven o'clock. And so the 
long dreary night wore slowly on. We 
thought daylight would never come. 

About> midnight the weather became 
more squally. Heavy black. clouds came 
down upon us, and sometimes we were 
running, as it seemed, right into a black 
wall. It was difficult even to discern the 


figure of a man sitting alongside. It was a 


night remembered in London for a heavy 
fall of snow, — the heaviest of the season, 
when the telegraph wires were broken 
down in many parts of England, and ves- 
sels were being wrecked by scores in Tor- 
bay. About this time, and a time that will 
never be forgotten by any in the boat, we 
experienced the most narrow escape of any 
during the whole of our disaster. A large 
sea was seen close behind us, and on the 
point of breaking, and it was impossible to 
get out of the way in time. There it was, 
eight or ten feet higher than our stern, and 
the next moment we should be all en- 
gulphed. Some quietly remarked, —“ It’s 
all over with us now.” I myself thought 
the end had come at last. Over came the 
wave, burying the after-part of the boat 
completely. She trembled, and up she 
came; the sea had passed on and left us in 
all but @ sinking state. The water in the 
boat was about a foot and a half deep; a 
bucket would dip in it. Immediately King 
sung out, “ Don’t move — bale out quick — 
we are safe yet!” At once the bucket 
was going, and in a few minutes she was 
lightened, and on we went again. It was 
some time before we fully recovered from 
that shock. It was a providential thing 
that we had no more in our boat at this 
time, for I think the weight of one man 
more would have taken us down. 
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After many weary hours of anxious look- 
ing we at last saw the sky in the east lighten 
up alittle. We at first thought it to be 
daylight breaking, but it proved to be the , 
moon rising. It was then about four o’clock. 
Daniels was now steering; he relieved 
King for about three hours, when of a sud- 
den the lights of a distant ship were seen. 
We watched her intently for a short time, 
and discovered she was nearing us. Pres- 
ently she was abreast of us, and only ashort 
distance off. We dare not row towards 
her, the sea would not permit that. The 
order was then given for all to sing out at 
once, and lustily we obeyed ; it must have 
sounded terrible to those on board of the 
vessel — our voices above the roar of the 
sea and wind. We soon had the gratifica- 
tion of knowing they had heard us, and 
were putting the vessel about to run for us. 
We could now see her —a small vessel of 
two masts. She ran across our bow, a short 
distance ahead of us. We could see her, 
but they could not see us. They were 
evidently looking for us, and we bellowed 
as loud as we could. We also tried to light 
matches, but they had got wet. We could 
see the ship run first to one side, then 
across to the other. Then a squall would 
come, and she would be hid from view; 
when it passed we would see her again, per- 
haps in another direction ; on which there 
was another cheer and another cry. Pres- 
ently we could see they had lost the run of 
us; and how tantalizing that was when we 
were within three minutes’ row of her, and 
dare not deviate from our course. Now 
we could only see her ovcasionally through 
the gloom when we rose to the top of a 
wave. At last she was out of sight; all 
hopes of safety from her were now gone. 
It affected the spirits of all. We were be- 
ginning to suffer from cold, exposure, and 
thirst. The latter I felt the most; when 
baling, could scarcely resist the temptation 
of putting the dipper tomy mouth. When . 
we could see the vessel no more, we decided 
upon not going any faster than we could 
help, hoping to see her when daylight came 
in: which did happen at last — in hail and 
rain. Then the sun shone out for a few 
minutes ; we scanned the horizon, but could 
see nothing. By the sun we judged we 
were making the course that Captain Mar- 
tin had given us, and had a strong idea that 
we were within forty miles of the French 
coast. It was just as well we did not know 
our actual position. When picked up, an 
hour or two after, we were then 140 miles 
from land. 

Again the cry was raised, “Ship in 
75. 
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sight!” We could just see her off on the 
port-quarter, apparently making towards 
us. Presently we sighted another, more in 
our track, on the starboard bow, but ata 
great distance. We could only see the tops 
of the masts, like three fingers above the wa- 
ter. Hope revived again; we were in the 
track of vessels, and rejoiced to find there 
were some still floating. 

On we went for = with occa- 
sional sunshine, then a shower and squall, 
the sea still rough, the same constant atten- 
tion required always. Those on the look- 
out reported that the vessel was not getting 
any nearer to us. Some proposed to King, 
who was now steering, to put about to run 
for her. He strongly objected: saying the 
boat would surely swamp in going round; 
and then we had a distance to row, 
nearly to windward, before reaching the 
vessel. The men by this time were getting 
impatient, and willing to risk a good deal to 
bring this boating trip to a termination. My 
only fear was that they would end it too ab- 
ruptly in trying to reach a vessel. They 
were also getting irritable; there was not 
that friendly feeling as existed at first — 
would answer each other sharply. Of 
course this was owing to exposure and want : 
all were complaining of thirst. There were 
a few raw vegetables that by chance had 
been left in the boat; we now got eating 
them, and found them a great relief. By 
this time, say 9 A.M. (Friday, 12th), a dis- 

ute arose, and words were running pretty 
igh as to the advisability of putting round 
to run for this vessel on the port-quarter. 
One who was holding the signal of distress 
(a shirt on an oar), said to King, at the rud- 
der, “ If you don’t put her about, I will put 
this oar through the bottom.” I was begin- 
ning to feel frightened. Of course every 
allowance must be made for a man under 
these trying circumstances. I myself do 
not entertain any ill-feeling towards him 
whatever for his threat. Immediately some- 
body proposed that we should run for the 
vessel on our starboard bow, not so much 
with the hopes of reaching her, as to prevent 
the boat ae put = I seconded the 

roposition by saying that it was certainl 
The best ion? that ‘if we should miss =f 
we ior still be making our course good 
to land; that it was not more than forty 
miles off, and by keeping on we would 
sight it before might; that it was early in 
the day, and most likely we should see oth- 
er vessels; that we were in the track of 
them, we having seen four already was 
proof. The proposition was then put and 
carried in parliamentary style, though some 





of the language used might not be consid- 
ered parliamen The oars were dou- 
bly manned, the course of the boat slightly 
altered. Soon everything was going pleas- 
antly, and all seemed well satisfied with the 
new arrangement: all they wanted was to 
be going towards some vessel. The sun at 
that time was shining, and our little craft 
sped along bravely. She quite astonished 
the most oe i y expressing 
oe affection for her. e man on the 
ook-out, the only one allowed to stand up, 
and who was also supporting the oar with 
the signal of distress, reported that we were 
nearing the ship. Still great caution was 
required to manage the boat. The vessel 
not being directly in our track, we of course 
had to make good a few points to the wind ; 
and this is where the diflicylty was. When- 
ever an opportunity offered, we would steer 
to windward of the vessel, knowing we 
could make leeway at any time. When- 
ever a crested wave was seen coming, then 
would be heard, “ Look out, King, here is 
one ;” when round would come the boat. 
We would turn tail and run with it until it 
had passed, when up she would come again 
to windward of the vessel. In the course of 
half-an-hour we were getting pretty near 
her. Soon we could see her hull and when 
within half-a-mile of her, we were rejoiced 
to find that they had got sight of us, by their 
taking in some sails, and bearing away to 
run for us. We then intended to run up to 
windward, and come round under her lee. 
Just at that moment there was seen a ter- 
rifie squall, with its high wall of white foam 
coming down fast upon us, as if to totally 
annihilate us just at the moment that suc- 
cour was at hand. In a few minutes we 
would be up abreast of the vessel. But on 
came the gale. Of course we had to turn 
and run with it. By the next two or three 
minutes we found ourselves right down to 
leeward, and being carried fast away from 
the ship. Our great fear now was that we 
would be shut out from sight of each other. 
Many then sung out to log to put about, 
and some not to. Hesaid, “She will cer- 
tainly fill, if I do; and I will not ;' and don’t 
you see them running for us.” And so the 
were, and hallooing, and directing with their 
hands in the wildest state of excitement, 
which very much bothered us, and tended 
to increase our embarrassment. I suppose 
they were trying to make us understand to 
run on with the wind, and vy | would fol- 
low. After the first shock of the gale had 
remy the boat was brought partly round, 
ut in doing so we had a narrow escape 
from being swamped, as she shipped a heavy 
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sea. ‘In a few minutes we were running up 
to the stern of the vessel (a barque of about 
400 tons), when a line was thrown to it 
with remarkable accuracy. It was caught; 
soon a rope followed; and we were at last 
by the side of the barque. She had come 
round to the wind, was rolling very much, 
and we were thumping against her side by 
the main chains. All order now was broken 
through —each one grasping hold of any- 
thing he could lay hands on, and scramblin 
up, some assisted by those in the vessel. 
saw directly before me two iron bolts by 
which the main rigging was secured; they 
looked very tempting; I sprang and caught 
hold of them; at that moment the boat was 
taken from under me by the roll of the ves- 
sel, and I was left hanging by my hands. 
I could see others on each side of me; ina 
moment, up rose the sea and boat again 
lifting us up, when I caught another hold, 
and was soon on to the rail. All were out 
of the boat but one,— he had hurt himself 
the day before, and was not able to get up: 
a rope was got over, and he was drawn up. 
How thankful I felt to be once more in 
safety, and witha ae ect of having plenty 
to eat and drink! The ship was Italian. 
We were kindly welcomed by the captain, 
who was serving out Geneva when I got aft. 
He was a fine jolly and burly old fellow, with 
a most benevolent countenance, and with 
his crew were doing their best to assist for 
our comfort ; only we could not understand 
each other. It was now about:10 A.M., and 
we had been about twenty hours in the 
boat. In a short space of time we were all 
arrayed in warm dry clothing, and in pos- 
session of the captain’s cabin ; they soon got 
us warm tea and biscuit, and we saw prep- 
arations for something more substantial ; 
some fowls were killed, which were served 
up in the evening in the shape of a stew. 
After the first meal was over, we then be- 
gan to move about— to learn something of 
our preservers, and whereabouts we were. 
She was an Italian barque-and crew of Ge- 
noa, bound from the Mediterranean laden 
with wheat, to call at Cork for orders; her 
name was Marianopolis, Captain Gion Batta 
Cavassa. Her position this day at noon, 


N. lat. 45° 54’, W. long. 7° 13’, Greenwich 


meridian. She had experienced pretty 
heavy weather, and had been obliged some 
time previous to throw overboard some of 
her cargo, but at this time was safe, dry, and 
snug. We now felt very comfortable, and 
quite at home. We could talk freely, and 
began to realize more fully the dreadful ca- 
tastrophe we had witnessed. It appeared 
more terrible to us now than at the time, or 
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during the night, as our own safety then was 
very doubtful. In the afternoon I laid 
down and had a sleep, and a troubled sleep 
it was. I passed through all the horrors of 
another shipwreck. And for many nights 
after, and I may say many weeks after, I 
had to go through the same ordeal. At 
night, I can’t say we went to bed: most of 
us lay down on the wheat, which was loose 
in bulk, and covered ourselves with sails, 
and felt very comfortable: such a happy 
change from last night. 

The next morning we found ourselves all 
very sore, particularly our hands. Having 
sat so long in one position, our knees and 
legs got stiff, and some could barely manage 
to crawl about. . The weather was still bois- 
terous. About noonwe had quite an alarm. 
The rudder-head was carried away, and of 
course the vessel became unmanageable ; the 
seas thumping against her sides most unmer- 
cifully. We had a carpenter in our party ; 
and he and some of the others rendered the 
Italians great assistance. In the course of 
half-an-hour all was secure again. The 
day passed, and another night came. Next 
morning (Sunday) we found the weather 
still unpleasant — wind unfavourable — 
with no prospect of getting to land that day. 
We were now getting uneasy, longing to see 
land again. The captain gave us to under 
stand that he could not land us at Brest; 
but would go on to Falmouth, which was 
just as agreeable to us as the former place. 

So another, the third, night came, and we 
really hoped that we would get on to land 
to-morrow. When it came, which.was now 
Monday, it was fine, with a fair wind. We 
were now in the English Channel. About 
10a.M., sighted land — the Scillys or Land’s 
End. How rejoiced we were once more to 
behold it! We were now all alive and hap- 
py with the thoughts of being on shore at 
night. During the afternoon were anxious- 
ly looking out in hopes a pilot would be got 
to take us in. Evening came and none was 
to be seen. The wind increased, and we 
were in doubt if we would get in before 
night after all. The two Lizard lights bore 
nearly ahead of us, and we running towards 
land. About 10 p.m., the vessel was put 
about to stand off for the night, and by 
twelve o'clock the wind had increased to 
nearly a gale, blowing dead onshore. The 
captain with his crew on deck all the time, 
apparently very anxious; we could not com-- 
municate our fears, or learn anything of our 
state. They were continually singing out 
and directing; and we not understanding 
them, rather tended to increase our fears. 

But our little: barque held her own. Be- 
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tween three and four in the morning, she 
was put about to run slowly to land. The 
day broke with a fog ; soon it rose, and then 
was to be seen the land close by, ang we 
running along, with Falmouth harbour fair 
before us. Three cheers for our captain ! 
We ran in and dropped anchor. Shortly 
after, an agent or interpreter came on 
board. Our history was made known to 
him. When he returned to shore he took 
three of us with him, including the chief en- 
gineer, who then made his report, and the 
news was soon telegraphed to London. I 
could scarcely believe my good fortune 
when looking back to five or six days ago; 
then it appeared too much to expect — and 





now that I was commencing a new exis- 


tence. On Wednesday night, on board the 
London, there seemed to be so little possi- 
bility of any ever being saved, much less 
me; and I so fully expected to meet death. 
We had to remain on board a few hours 
until noon, when a steam-tug came along- 
side. The captain took us on shore, we 
said good-by to our Italian preservers, and 
with maty cheers from them we parted. I 
need not carry the history of the adventure 
any further; but am pleased to add that, 
when the facts were made known to the 
Board of Trade of London, a gold chronom- 
eter, with a suitable inscription, was award- 
ed to Captain Cavassa for his noble and hu- 
mane conduct towards us. ‘ 





New Mamma From Cutna.— A French 
missionary, M. Armand David, having sent 
home -skins, etc., of the mi-lou, or sseu-pou- 
siang, a large sort of stag, M. Alp. Milne Ed- 
wards describes it to the French Academy. The 
second Chinese name we have given means 
“the four discordant characters,” the creature 
resembling a stag in its horns, a cow in its feet, 
a camel in its neck, and an ass in its tail! The 
horns, which belong only to the male, are large 
and branched, but differ in some important par- 
ticulars to the antlers of the stag. The fur is 
rough and grey, with a black line on the back 
and breast. The tail, instead of being short and 
thick, as is common with stags, is very long, and 
terminates in aéuft of long hair. The mi-lou 
is as big asa large stag. Herds of them live in 
an imperial park some distance from Pekin, but 
the Chinese do not know where they came from, 
or on what date they first arrived. M. David 
thinks that Huc and Gabet spoke of the mi-lou 
in describing “ rein-deer ” which they saw be- 

ond Koukou-noor, about lat. 36°. M. Milne 
Edwards proposes to call the creature Elaphurus 
Davidionis. — Intellect. Obs. 


A Hownoer-susrpenpinc Prant. — The 
power of the Erythroxylon coca, of Peru, to sus- 
pend the ordinary demand for food, and enable 
considerable exertion to be undertaken in its 
absence, has been long known. M. Rossi 
writes to the Correspondenza Scientifica in Roma 
a letter which, Cosmos says, undertakes to show 
how men may live in robust health for several 
days without food. M. Rossi describes his own 





experience, and it appears that, after taking a 

decoction of the leaves of the plant, no hunger 

- thirst is felt for forty-eight hours. — Jntellect. 
bs. 


Mr. Bayarp Taytor; the author of the 
recently-published “ Story of Kennett,” is said 
to be busy upon an English metrical version of 
the “Faust” of Goethe. A conjecture has 
been made that Mr. Taylor is only the seven- 
teenth English translator — at least, translator 
into English verse -— who has accepted the task. 
An American writer says, it is to be ‘ presumed 
that he is aiming to do it better than any of his 
predecessors, or else he thinks he has discov- 
ered a new ‘ standpoint,’ as his German friends 
are fond of calling any opportune means by 
which they can with decent pretext meddle 
with an old subject. The novel scheme in Mr. 
Taylor’s case seems to be the preservation of 
the ever-changing rhythm and variable rhyme 
of the original.” 


A TELEGRAM from Rome, dated the 20th 
inst., says that the Congregation of the Index 
has condemned several works, among which 
are “ Les Apdtres,” by M. Renan; Le Catho- 
licisme Romain en Russie,” by M. Tolstoy ; 
“La Bible et ’Humanité,” by Michelet ; and 
ee de la Littérature Anglaise,” by 

aine. 
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Gop, then, governs, as well as reigns. The 
two worst men in Europe, in the political 
sense, frame a plot by which, after killing 
many thousands of human beings and reduc- 
ing millions to political slavery, each is to 
obtain certain great selfish advantages, the 
one for his family, the other for his caste. 
The plot is successful beyond their most san- 
guine anticipations, and lo! two great nations 
stand free from almost unendurable bonds, 
while the plotters see their work accom- 
plished and themselves not a whit nearer to 
their end. If circumstantial evidence in 
politics is ever to be trusted, this war was 
arranged months ago by two men, the Em- 
peror Napoleon and Count von Bismark, of 
whom one had crushed and another was then 
crushing the liberties of a nation. The one 
saw in a combined war against an enemy 
who had pe no provocation an opportu- 
nity of enlarging his frontier, and thereby 
seating his dynasty, the other hoped to re- 
cement over Germany the power of an effete 
and brutal aristocratic caste. The Emperor, 
by feigned indifference, courteous expres- 
sions to the Austrian Ambassador, and 
courtly messages to the Austrian Emperor, 
first lulled his victim into security, and then 
encouraged him to believe that he had only 
to deal with his avowed enemies in the field. 
The Minister first deprived his own country 
of freedom, then under the most extravagant 
pretences induced it to believe itself at- 
tacked, and then dragged its youth, often by 
actual force, to a war which a majority of 
them considered fratricidal. Cynicism more 
complete than that displayed by Count von 
Bismark in the Prussian Parliament was 
never displayed on a political arena, nor 
unveracity more gross than his speeches 
about the Austrian plan of plunder, nor 
heartlessness more utter than the last call to 
the fathers of families to fill up the Land- 
wehi The struggle began, and it seemed 
that justice, as short-sighted human beings 
reckon justice, had deserted the earth. The 
aggressor was everywhere successful, the 
cynicism had terminated useless talk, the 
falsehoods had inspired the troops, the cru- 
elty had filled up the battalions to repletion. 
As if in scorn of virtue, Providence had 
given the oppressor a weapon against which 
the virtues were powerless, courage an empt 
boast, fidelity a snare, patriotism a senti- 
mental delusion. The power of slaying 
without limit, a power as of the evil genius 
in an Arabian tale, a power as of the man 





whose finger pressed on the magic globe 
raised earthquakes, and wars, and fires, had 
been given to Count von Bismark, and it 
was unscrupulously employed. An ancient 
empire was shattered, some thirty thousand 
innocent persons put to death, and a dozen 
ancient societies overturned, with all the 
miseries which accompany those violent op- 
erations, and then ——. 

Italy was united and free, North German 
united and free, the Emperor of the Frenc 
was baffled, and Count von Bismark stood 
in presence of a community indefinitely 
stronger, more vigorous, and more deter- 
mined to secure its liberty than that which 
he had so vehemently defied. Those, we 
take it, are the inevitable results of the great 
cataclysm which the Prussian armies have 
in ten days’ campaigning brought about. 
The first two propositions will seem to most 
of our readers scarcely to need explanation. 
The result of the battle of Koniggriitz has 
been to convince the Emperor of Austria 
that it was impossible to resist the needle 
gun, and he consequently called in the Em- 
corer Napoleon as the natural arbiter in a 

uropean contest. To enable him to act ft 
was essential to remove his private interest 
in the success of one of the two combatants, 
and Venetia was therefore, with a somewhat 
supercilious contempt for Italy, ceded like 
Lombardy into his leads. But he cannot 
keep the province ; he does not wish to keep 
the province; he may ask a reward for 
resigning it—a subject on which we may 


have something to say presently, but he 


must, if only in obedience to his own theory 
of nationalities, surrender it to Italy. In- 
stantly therefore, now, this next week, 
Venetia becomes free. Two and a half mil- 
lions of people, who for sixty years have 
been subjected to the most galling slavery, 
who in that time have never lost one jot of 
heart or hope, who have dared all and en- 
dured all on the mere chance that they might 
one day be once more men, regain in an 
hour their freedom, and commence amid 
their countrymen a free and noble national 
life. It would be worth all that Manin 
endured, all that is killing Mazzini, to have 
stood for an hour in Venice when that mes- . 
sage reached the Venetians, when but ten 
brief days after the sickening defeat of Cus- 
tozza the men who followed Manin knew 
that their life’s aim was accomplished, that 
the Tedeschi were about to retreat, that 
their beautiful land was their own, that their 
sons were no more liable to be seized to 
serve the enemy in a distant wilderness, 
that three-fourths of their incomes were no 
longer to be stolen to swell an oppressor’s 
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revenue, that they were free to live and die 
with their kinsmen as Italians, that they 
need no longer — they to whom music is as 
speech — shut their ears to delicious strains, 
lest the foe should believe that their hate 
could for one second be less deep. Never 
perhaps in the history of mankind was the 
sum of human misery so diminished in one 
day by human act as in this cession of 
Venetia. It is not only in Venice that the 
relief will be felt, though there the change 
is as that which falls upon the victim when 
his torture has given place to sudden ease, 
but in all Italy. The danger of dismem- 
berment has ceased, and the necessity for 
unbearable expenditure. She is free and 
complete, for the first time in a thousand 
years able to live, and move, and be accord- 
ing to the powers, and the instincts, and the 
wishes inherent in her own life. If the war 
had done only this, this one transaction 
which occupies five lines of a telegraphic 
bulletin, the lives it has cost, say as many as 
Ipswich or Richmond and Kew contain, 
would have been worthily sacrificed. 

¢But this is but the beginning. It is the 


fate of Count von Bismark, part of that 
irony of Providence which from the day he 
accepted power has so visibly attended him, 
that he cannot take a step towards absglu- 
tism without crushing absolutisms worse, 


because pettier, than his own. He had not 
had his will four days in Germany, before 
every despot in North Germany save one 
had ceased to wield his despotic power, and 
twenty-eight millions of men, who for fifty 
years had sighed, and plotted, and fought 
for unity, and gone sick with hope deferred, 
were united under circumstances which for- 
bid any forcible dismemberment. As we 
have explained elsewhere, there exists no 
power save the King of Prussia which can 
now divide North Germany, and his interest 
is not in its division. The nation is made, 
whether Napoleon approve or the Czar be 
recalcitrant, whether the petty Kings be- 
come privileged nobles, or die out like our 
own Stuarts, who most of them so closely 
resemble, in unrespected exile. The “ King” 
of Hanover will point cannon on his citizens 
no more, or the “ King” of Saxony imprison 
them, or the Elector of Cassel take their 
wives, the Grand Duke of Mecklenburg or- 
der them the stick, or Nassau demoralize 
them with his gaming tables, or Oldenburg 
threaten them with Russia, or Waldeck seize 
them for an army without a name, or a use, 
or acareer. The single despot has swépt 
them away, and German necks are released 
from the halter that they may have free 
breath — doubtless to exalt Hohenzollerns, 
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but still that halter cannot be applied again. 
A nation of twenty-eight millions of thought- 
ful and energetic men, so learned that their 
knowledge is a proverb, yet se martial that 
they at this moment give the law to Europe, 
so democratic that English bourgeoisie pro- 
nounce them vulgar, yet so reverential that 
English writers incline to call them slavish, 
commence, because Count von Bismark can- 
not bear freedom, a free national life. We 
say free, for in his sense it will be free. These 
new subjects are as Liberal as Prussians, 
and they were not bred up from teething 
time to reverence Hohenzollerns, nor is it 
among them that squireens are esteemed a 
separate and a holy caste. If it was difficult 
to keep down the love for constitutionalism 
among Prussians, when their King was wild 
to secure his army, and the Sovereign had 
a Russian wife, what will it be when all 
that is liberal in Hanover and Saxony, and 
the Hesses, and the Elbe Duchies, and 
Nassau, and the Free Cities, and Thuringia, 
is added to the opposition, while all that is 
conservative is disaffected, when liberals are 
as anxious as the King that the Army should 
be kept up, and when the “influences” 
round that King are English instead of Rus- 
sian? The Germans have won their unity 
in spite of thirty Kings, they will win their 
freedom in spite of one King’s Minister, 
though he has eaten the thirty Kings up. 
The plotter will be defeated by the magni- 
tude of his plot and its complete success. 
So we believe will his ally. Napoleon 
looked to a partial victory, to be followed 
by complete exhaustion ; but the victory has 
been complete, and there has been no ex- — 
haustion at all. The forces of Prussia are 
unbroken, the loss being merely one of men, 
whom the single levy in the Elbe Duchies 
will replace, and she is under no necessity 
to yield an acre or a man except at her 
own discretion. Consequently, if we under- 
stand the motives that govern Kings, she 
will not yield one acre more or man more 
than it is convenient to surrender. What is 
convenient? Saarbruck? Well, we are 
tired of hearing that “ strategical poipt” 
elevated to such preposterous importance. 
Austria had ail the strategical points, and 
within ten days had also the option of sub- 
mission or dissolution. The Palatinate ? 
Well, the world will not be greatly hurt or 
France greatly benefited by the addition of 
a few Bavarians to an empire of-five-and 
thirty millions. Luxembourg ? Luxembour 
will not seat the Bonaparte dynasty, nor wil 
aught that the Emperor can squeeze from 
Italy, great as the loss to Italy may be. 
Though Venice is worth Sardinia, it was 
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the Rhine to which the Emperor looked, 
the ssion of the Rhine which would, as 
De Tocqueville said, have disarmed every 
French enemy, and enabled him free of dy- 
nastic opposition to “ crown the edifice in 
safety.” And the Rhine he will not have, 
for it is not within even Count von Bismark’s 

wer to give it; and as to taking it, one 

as breech-loaders to prepare before that. 
There is Belgium, to be sure, but there is 
also England, and Prussia cannot heartily 
wish that Belgium should be French, and 
Austria cannot love the friend who enfran- 
chised Italy, and in short the Emperor, like 
Count von Bismark, has achieved results 
which benefit all mankind, save only those 
for whose benefit he intended to strive. It 
is very ridiculous, no doubt to believe that 
God reigns; but with Italy free, and Ger- 
po, ier and the Junkers weakened, 
and Napoleon wild with baffled longing for 
prey, and all the work of ten days and two 
conspirators, who meant any other results 
than these, it is to. us at least hard to believe 
that we are the sport of the senseless Fate 
which it pleases English materialists to call 
the “current of events.” 


From The Spectator, July 7. 


THE FIRST RESULT OF THE TEN DAYS’ 
WAR. 


THE most audacious man in Europe is in 
aera of its most effective weapon. 

hat is in brief the political result of the 
ten days’ campaigning in Bohemia. It is 
difficult to exaggerate even the direct result 
of the successes gained at Turnau, Miin- 
chengriitz, and Gitschin, and in the crown- 
ing victory before Koniggratz, impossible 
to exaggerate the indirect. An Austrian 
army destroyed, the road thrown open to 
Vienna, the freedom of Venetia, the unity 
of Italy, the unity of North Germany, all 
secured in less than a fortnight’s campaign- 
ing — for Dresden was only entered on the 
18th of June — history yields no account of 
changes so vast effected in a time so limited. 
Thirty dynasties have been swept away, the 
fate of twenty millions of civilized men has 
been affected for ever, the political face of 
the world has changed as it used to change 
after a generation of war, and the strife has 
lasted but ten days. Prussia has leaped 
in a moment into the position of the 
first Power in Europe, is for the hour 
beyond the possibility of attack. Defen- 


sive war, war behind entrenchments, may 
still be waged against her; but if the ene- 
my has to advance, to push infantry into the 
open, that infantry, whatever its merits or 
its history, will incur an imminent risk of 
destruction. No skill in the Generals or 
ardour in the men can outweigh the advan- 

e which Prussia has secured in the early. 
adoption of a breech-loading gun. Bullets 
kill Seow men as well as cowards, able men 
as easily as fools, and for every bullet an in- 
vader can fire he will receive five, each of 
necessity slightly better aimed than his own. 
The instinctive tendency of a man ina hurry 
armed with a muzzle-loader is to fire too 
high, the instinctive tendency of his rival 
to fire almost straight from the hip. If tes- 
timony corr®borated by the circumstances be 
worth anything at all, riflemen sent against 
men armed with breec h-loaders*might almost 
as well carry slings or bows and arrows 
for all the harm they are likely to effect. 
The bayonet becomes comparatively useless, 
for the regiments wither before they can 
cross the space between them and the foe, 
strategy is almost worthless, for its end is to 
attack from a good position, and what is the 
use of thaf when the attacking force cannot 
hope to use its advantage, when in any po- 
sition whatever short of one behind en- 
trenchments it must lose five for one? To 
employ an exaggeration which yet expresses 
our meaning, the fight becomes one between 
Peruvians and Spaniards, Hindods and 
Englishmen, Arabs and Zouaves, a fight in 
which numbers and courage alike are shat- 
tered against the terrible strength of an 
armed civilization. The Zouaves or the 
Guards might be destroyed by battalions 
which, were the arms equal, would have no 
chance against them, and an army command- 
ed by Wellington be defeated by men led 
by a General like Lord Gough. No force can 
or will afford to lose five for one, because 
even if the State or combination of States 
could endure so horrible a waste, the soldiers, 
aware that their chance was hopeless, could 
not unless fighting for their hearths, be 
brought to endure a danger almost equiva- 
lent to the one they never will face — 
standing upon a mine. Even these glorious 
Austrians, who can bear to be mown down 
like corn, yet never turn, are rejoiced to es- 
cape a service which brings them only the 
certainty of defeat by means other than 
superior generalship or courage. This re- 
lief from the danger of invasion, this cer- 
tainty that Berlin will not be menaced, of 
itself effects an immense change in the po- 
sition of the Prussians. They can keep 





what they have, and they have North Ger- 
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many, a prize which only one year ago they 
regarded as beyond the range of a wise 
man’s hope. They are exempted, if they 
are only moderate, from the danger of foreign 
interference. Nothing but a clear necessity 
would tempt a man like the Emperor of the 
French, a statesman whose forte is patience 
and whose necessity is victory, to risk the 
French army in a premature attack on an 
enemy armed with a weapon just calculated 
to excite the imagination of his troops. Of 
all soldiers the Frenchman is perhaps the 
bravest, but of all he is the one who can least 
bear to be ordered up to massacre. The 
Russians will bear it, but they, too, are gov- 
erned by men who unless directly menaced 
will not risk their masses in positions where 
the bayonet has no fair play. * England is 
out of the game, and there is therefore no 
power, it maf be doubted whether there is 
even a combination of powers, which could 
reseat the Princes whom Prussia has already 
dispossessed. Nothing at all events short of 
a Continental coalition, of which there is no 
prospect and a7 little chance, could avail 
to deprive the Hohenzollerns of the terri- 
tories they have already acquired, could 
now compel them to make peace without ad- 
vantages equivalent to the creation of an 
empire of North Germany. This immense 
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success is of course in one way only — 
is- 


rary. The secret of power has been 

closed, and within two years every first- 
class State will have re-armed its troops, but 
that process cannot be effected during war, 
and North Germany once legally united, if on- 
ly for twelve months, cannot be dismembered 
again without a struggle which would con- 
vulse the world. If Louis Napoleon’s ob- 
ject was the Rhine, he for this year at least 

as evidently lost the game. 

The political point is now whether Prus- 
sia will be moderate, whether her rulers will 
abstain from demands such as must compel 
her neighbours to run all risks, even that of 
subjugation. Such amistake is by no means 
beyond the limits of calculation. Years 
Count von Bismark offended the Austrian 
Government almost beyond forgiveness, by 
declaring that the “ centre of Austrian grav- 
ity must be transferred to Pesth,” that it 
must sway to the South-East, and cease to 
be a great German power. He may, in that 
declaration, have intimated a belief that he 
could unite all “ Germany,” including Bo- 
hemia, into one colossal State, incomparably 
the strongest in the world, and  arnang also 
one of the most aggressive. If that is his 
idea, and it is shared by his more cautious 
master, Austria will resist to the last, if she 





has to fight as Spain fought in the Peninsu- 
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lar War; and neither France nor Russia 
will endure to look on unmoved on the rise 
of a power which may claim Alsace on the 
ground of nationality, and the Sound as es- 
sential to maritime development. Thus irri- 
tated, the opponents of Prussia could yet re- 
verse the decision of the field. The needle 
gun is as powerless against earthworks as 
the Enfield, and Austria could defend herself 
till her allies, to whom the markets of the 
world are open, and who count armourers by 
the hundred thousand, were once more in 
readiness for the field. But the recent pro- 
gramme formulated at Berlin in the ultima- 
tums addressed to Hanover and Dresden, 
involves no such extremities as these. The 
King of Prussia puts forward only the pro- 
ject formerly known as the Klein-Deutsche 
plan, the union of Germany from Jutland 
to the Main in one federation under him- 
self, and an alliance with the South as a 
non-German but friendly power. This is 
not destruction for Austria; terrible as the 
wound may be alike to the pride of her 
rulers and the patriotism of her German 
subjects, it would arouse no invincible jeal- 
ousy either in the East or West, and it would 
above all seem endurable to at least twenty- 
five millions among the subjects of the House 
of Hapsburg. They are not fighting to make 
their master Emperor of Germany. It may 
well be that the reigning House, with its in- 
vincible tenacity, its almost inexplicable 
ower of enduring misfortune, may, even if 
ussia is moderate, nevertheless break off 
negotiations, defend every plain on which 
earthworks can be thrown up and every 
fortress in which they have provisions for a 
siege, and as she has resigned Venetia, em- 
ploy its garrison as a splendid army of re- 
serve. In that case the battle of Konigg- 
riitz is but one of the many which must be 
fought, but the beginning of a dreary cam- 
aign in which all Europe will have time to 
nai involved. But even should the 
Kaiser resolve upon this course, decide to 
ut his throne to hazard rather than surren- 
er the dream his family have so cherished 
for sixty years, the Fruialens have still 
ained two inestimable advantages. ‘They 
es broken the charm of the Austrian 
army, and they have acquired North Ger- 
many. They have revealed ‘to the world 
and to Germans that in the last resort, when 
Diets are powerless and diplomacy is sulkily 
quiet, the physical power of Prussia is equal 
to that of her great rival. No German quite 
believed that. No German could ever quite 
shake himself free from a belief that, if pro- 
voked beyond endurance, the white coats 
might force their way to Breslau and Berlin. 
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They cannot force their way, that much at 
least is clear, and with the disappearance of 
that superstition, that latent fear lest civili- 
zation should be a source of weakness instead 
of strength, disappears also the prestige of 
Austria in Germany. Henceforward the 
friends of Prussia ean look to her with con- 
fidence, unchecked by any apprehension of a 

et greater power in the background, while 

er enemies must look to her with adread un- 
diminished by any hope of a support to be 
speedily at hand. The “hegemony” of 
which Germans used to talk — how antiquat- 
ed such talk all seems !— has been at least 
secured, and with it the direct sway of just 
so much of North Germany as it may please 
the Hohenzollerns to retain. We like neith- 
er Count von Bismark nor the new and ter- 
rible power which the armies of Europe 
will acquire as against their peoples, but 
there is nothing in this result, this fusion of 
a dozen Teutonic sovereignties’ into one 
mighty Teutonic nationality, at which Eng- 
lishmen need repine. 


From the Spectator, July 7. 
THE WAR IN BOHEMIA. 


THE campaign in Bohemia will take a high 
po in military annals, not only because it 
has been so swiftly fought out, but because 
it has convinced all the nations of Europe 
of the supreme value of the breech-loading 
musket. To that formidable weapon, as we 
hope to show, Count Bismark owes his vic- 
tory. The Austrians have not been beaten 
in the lesser and the greater combats, and 
in the crowning battle on the Bistritz, be- 
cause their soldiers were personally or col- 
lectively less brave and less highly trained, 
nor because their General was defective in 
the knowledge of his art. They have been 
beaten, as Napoleon himself would have 
been beaten, because the infantry of their 
opponents possessed, and they did not pos- 
sess, an arm before whose destructive fire the 
best troops the world ever saw would have 
- down. In the final action, it is true, 

enedek was caught between two fires, but 
that fact was in itself a result of the im- 
mense advantages which had accrued to the 
Prussians from the use they had made of 
their death-dealing breech-loader. It is this 
weapon which, fifteen days after the decla- 
ration of war, and eleven days after the in- 
vasion of Bohemia, has reduced the Austrian 





Emperor to sue for peace from an enemy 
who had the empire at his mercy. 

The frontier which divides the Austrian 
dominions from Saxony and Silesia is a 
mountain chain of irregular outline, extend- 
ing from the limits of Northern Bavaria to 
the neighborhood of Cracow. It is an angu- 
lar frontier, the salient of which lies between 
Silesia and the right bank of the Elbe. This 
river, as all readers know, breaks through 
the mountain some miles below Prague and 
above Dresden, and the road along its left 
bank and the passes to the west of it form 
one of the many issues across the chain. To 
the eastward, over the Elbe, the important 
defiles are those which run from Rumburg, 
Zittau, and Friedland ; thence eastward runs 
the rugged wall of the Giant Mountains, 
unbroken by a single practicable pass for 
forty miles. But where what Mr. Carlyle 
finely calls the “ wizard solitudes and high- 
land wastes” of this range come to an end, 
the pass of Landshut, so famous in the wars 
of Frederick and the Empress Queen, gives 
access to and from Bohemia; and near by, 
where the county of Glatz projects like a 
huge bastion into Austrian territory, two 
po from Braunau and from Reinerz, 

reaks through the rough hills, and give en- 
try to the valleys of the Aupa a Upper 
Elbe. Further eastward several passes, from 
the county of Glatz, from Neisse, from Up- 

r Silesia, connect the lands on either side. 

he advantage of this frontier, so broken 
and so extensive, has long been recognized 
as leaning to the side of Prussia, whose 
troops at all times can break through them 
into Bohemia or Moravia. No Austrian 
army cah ever hope to guard the whole line, 
and consequently the sole system of de- 
fence open to the Austrians is to occupy a 
position as central as possible, and to stand 
ry sag to fall upon the Prussian columns 
as they issue from the mountains, and pre- 
vent their junction. If the reader will look 
at a map, he will see that such a position is 
to be found between Olmutz and Pardubitz, 
in the heart of the railway system, and on 
the line of the Elbe. For the railway frem 
Vienna running north as far as Lundenburg 
there branches out, one line going by Prerau 
to Cracow, the other by Briinn to Bohm 
Triibau, which is united to Prerau and the 
Cracow line by a branch passing through 
Olmutz. From Bohm Triiban the railway 
passes to Pardubitz, on the Elbe, and thence 
again branches out, one line running west- 
ward to Prague, the other ascending the 
right branch of the Elbe, and turning north- 
westward near the fortress of Josephstadt, 
placed at the confluence of the Metau, the 
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Aupa, and the Upper Elbe, runs: away by 
Turnau through Reichenberg to Zittau, and 
the Saxon lines. At Turnau a branch goes 
south-westerly through Miinchengratz to the 
Elbe, a little below Prague, where it joins 
the line in the Elbe valley. From Prague, 
again, a line runs away by Pilsen and Eger 
into the Bavarian railway system. Now, a 
glance at the map will show that an army be- 
tween Olmutz and Pardubitz covers all the 
main roads to Vienna, and indirectly the road 
to Prague ; for from this central position it 
could meet an invasion of Moravia, orin a 
few marches take up the line of the Elbe 
between Pardubitz and Nachod, whence 
alone it could show a front either to a double 
or single invasion of Bohemia. For while 
the Austrian army remained on that line, 
no invader coming from Saxony and Glatz 
could make any progress, since if he tried 
to turn the line by crossing the Elbe below 
Pardubitz, or if he turned off towards Prague, 
in either case he would expose his line 
of communications. Therefore, seated on 


the Elbe to the right and left of Konig- 
griitz, an Austrian army covers its own com- 
munications, and threatens those of the 
enemy coming from the north-west, should 
he make anything but a front attack. In 
this case the Austrian base of operations is 
Olmutz and Briinn, and its greatest disad- 


vantage is that the railway which forms the 
line of supply from the base to the front, 
rans for many miles too close to the bastion- 
like county of Glatz, and consequently is 
open to the inroads of partizans. It was 
from the position we have described that 
General Benedek sought to frustrate that 
double invasion of Bohemia which had been 
planned with such care by the Berlin stra- 
tegists, and executed so promptly by the 
commanders in the field. ‘ 

The Prussians must have been perfectly 
well aware, in a general way, what positions 
were occupied by the Austrians. They seem 
to have laid their plans on the assumption 
that General Benedek would adopt the fit- 
test measures, and of course if he did not, so 
mitch the worse for him. Seeing that the 
roads from Zittau, and Nachod, and Traute- 
nau converge upon Pardubitz, they deter- 
mined to move directly upon that point from 
Saxony, and at the same time to push a 
strong force through the’ mountains of Si- 
lesia, press back the right of Benedek’s army, 
seize the roads, bring the Silesian corps into 
line with the corps ion Saxony, and throw 
the united force upon the nexus of Bene- 
dek’s line of communication, or upon him, 
if he gave them the opportunity. To execute 
this plan they had eight corps d'armée, inclu- 
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ding the Guards, and they formed these into 
two armiesof nearly equal strength. The 
first, or army of the Elbe, was composed of 
the 2nd, 4th, 7th, and 8th Corps, and Com- 
manded by Prince Charles. The second, or 
Army of Silesia, ‘was composed of the 1st, 
5th, and 6th Corps, and the corps of Guards, 
commanded by the Crown Prince. This was 
slightly the stronger army, and it was made 
stronger probably because it had to force 
the passes out of Landshut and Glatz under 
the nose of Benedek, and almost within 
sight of the fortress of Josephstadt, con- 
structed on.a site chosen expressly to sup- 
port an army whose business it was to pre- 
vent an invasion from that side. Thus it 
will be seen the Prussian force was divided. 
Prince Charles was quite separated from 
the Crown Prince, and even the corps of the 
latter were, at the outset, not in direct com- 
munication. The latter had first to unite, 
and then to effect a junction with the Army 
of the Elbe. General Benedek, meanwhile, 
appears to have had all his corps behind, 
that is, on the left bank of the Elbe, except 
the 1st Corps, part of the Saxons, and a 
Cavalry division. These were on the roads 
leading from Eastern Saxony to the valle 
of the Elbe and Iser. Seven corps, the 2nd, 
4th, 6th, 7th, 8th, 9th, and 10th, remained 
in the central position. 

Now, at the first glance, and judging from 
precedents, it would seem certain that Bene- 
dek could prevent the junction of the Pruss- 
ian armies and parts of armies, and beat them 
in detail, and he would probably have done so, 
had he not been opposed by an enemy armed 
with a breech-loader, which, at the lowest 
computation, doubled the hostile forces. 

And so it fell out that when Prince 
Charles, descending from Saxony on a broad 
front by several roads, all uniting in the val- 
ley of the Iser at Turnau and Miinchen- 
gratz, was met first by cavalry and guns, 
and then by all arms, he was able to crush 
with ease, and almost without halting, the 
brigade opposed to him. The Austrians 
found that good positions and stout hearts 
were of no avail to arrest an enemy who 
fired five shots to their one, and who, if they 
essayed to charge, swept them down long 
before they could cross bayonets. Conse- 
quently, in four days the Prince was mas- 
ter of the railway as far as Turnau and 
of the roads which led to Gitschin, the 
town where he hoped to effect a junction 
with the Crown Prince. In the meantime, 
when the telegraph informed the Crown 
Prince that his cousin had reached the Iser, 
the former put his corps in motion. Benedek 
was ready to meet them. On the 27th two 
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corps pushed through the 8, the Ist on 
Trautenau, the 5th upon Nachod. General 
von Gablenz on the 27th did, as reported, 
drive the 1st out of Trautenau, but on the 
28th the Guards made the passage of 
the defiles, and outflanking Gablenz by Ey- 
el, forced him back upon Kéniginhof and 
is communications with Josepkstadt. At 
the same time the 5th Prussian Corps, 
emerging by Nachod and Braunau, made 
head against the Austrian 6th, and on the 
the 28th, aided by the Prussian 6th, swept 
two Austrian corps off the road at Skalitz, 
whence there was lateral communication 
with Trautenau. All these defeats of the 
Austrians were mainly inflicted by the 
breech-loader, which knocked to pieces 
alike infantry, horsemen, and gunners; and 
their effect was to secure the junction of the 
two columns of the army of the Crown 
Prince, whose left wing now began to file 
westward and join the right, for a direct 
march towards Gitschin, or any nearer point 
of communication with Prince Charles. The 
next day, the 29th, that junction was facili- 
tated by the expulsion of the 1st Austrian 
Corps and the Saxons from Gitschin, after a 
hard fight, triumphantly won by the breech- 
loader, and good tactics; and thus the sole 
obstacle to the union of the independent 
armies being removed, Prince Charles halted 


to rest, and Benedek, foiled at all points, 
gathered up the fragments of his army be- 
hind the Elbe for a final blow. 

Planted between Josephstadt and Konig- 
griitz, Benedek watched the movements of 


his foes. He had seen and felt the effects 
of the rapid firing of the Prussian infantry, 
against which his cavalry, his guns, his in- 
fantry had struggled in vain. But he seems 
to have thought that there was just a chance, 
if he crossed the Elbe, that he might dash 
against Prince Charles before he could be 
jomed by the Crown Prince, and ruin the 
Prussian plan by routing each army in de- 
tail. Even if we could be brought to sup- 
pose that the whole Austrian army, or what 
remained of it on the 2nd of July, were a 
match for the Army of the Elbe, with its 
terrible musket, the event shows that Bene- 
dek was just a day too late. The King of 
Prussia had reached the camp, and had 
taken command of both armies — nominal 
command of course. Prince Charles had 
come up to the Bistritz by the road from 
Gitschin to Koniggriitz, and had halted near 
Sadowa. The Crown Prince was working 
his way through the rough country to the 
north, moving probably by Schurz upon 
Horzitz. Suddenly, on the morning of the 
3rd of July, Prince Charles found himself 
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opposed alone to the whole of Benedek’s 
army. Had the weapons been equal, the 
Prince might have been defeated, for he 
must have been considerably outnumbered. 
But here, again, the breech-loader enabled 
the Prussian Elbe army to hold on to the 
position until the afternoon, by which time 
the Crown Prince, having marched all the 
morning, struck full on the Austrian right 
wing. is attack was nearly as fatal to 
Benedek as that of Blucher was to — 
leon, or that of Jackson ‘to M’Clellan. e 
torrent of men pouring down from the north 
bore down ye pe before it. Yet for 
some hours still the Austrians fought to 
cover their retreat, if possible. But their 
extraordinary valour availed for naught, 
except to show a scene of courage and forti- 
tude equal to anything in military history. 
Exhausted and overborne, many thousands 
were cut off and laid down their arms, and 
the rest fled towards the Elbe, leaving be- 
hind their wounded and the greater part of 
their artillery. So crushing was the de- 
feat, that it opened an easy road directly 
upon those great lines of communication 
with Prague on one side, and Olmutz, 
Briinn, and Vienna on the other, which we 
have described. Moreover, Prussian troops 
had descended from Glatz, and seized Bohm 
Traiibau, thus cutting Benedek from all 
railway communication with Vienna. Hence 
he had to retreat from the field of battle by 
Pardubitz, off the lines of railway alto- 
gether, and thus it comes that his head- 
quarters are at Hohenmauth. The Austri- 
an cause in Bohemia was lost beyond hope 
of redemption, and once refreshed after 
their great labours, the Prussians might have 
marched to the Danube without the slightest 
chance of their being hindered by the way. 
The Emperor then, to save his empire, 
owned himself beaten, and the war, at least 
in its present phase, was at anend. — 

We have ascribed this victorious issue to 
the breech-loader, and we think with rea- 
son. For the faulty plan of campaign de- 
vised by the Prussian staff made it almost 
certain that an united army, equal in num- 
ber to both the Prussian armies combined, 
would, had each been similarly armed, have 
been able to hold in check one-half while it 
crushed the other in a pitched battle. 
Three Austrian corps, supported by Joseph- 
stadt, and led by men like Gablenz and 
Ramming, would have been able, if not to 
defeat, yet so to hamper the movements of 
the four corps of the army of Silesia as to 

n them against the mountains, while 

enedek with five corps made a rapid 
march towards the Iser, and overwhelmed 
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Prince Charles. Moreover, with equal | 
arms, the Ist Austrian Army Corps and the 
Saxons would have delayed the march of 
Prince Charles, forced him to halt and show 
his oy and thus have given Benedek 
time to fall upon him. And that is evi- 
dently what he intended to do. But as it 
turned out, the four Prussian corps of the 
army of Silesia were made twice or even 
thrice as strong as the troops opposed to 
them, by having an arm which enabled 
them to fire four or five times as fast as the 
Austrians. Consequently, it was the Aus- 
trian army, and not the Prussian army, 
which suffered in detail. The breech-load- 
er more than made up for faulty strategy, 
and took away from Benatiek all the advan- 
tages he hoped to have secured from his 
central position. Had Wurmser or Alvinzi 
commanded troops armed like the Prussians, 
he might, with the certainty of success, 
have directed his columns by separate lines 
upon Napoleon, and all the genius of the 
latter would not have availed to save him. 
Benedek is not a Napoleon, but we do not 
see how he could have acted otherwise than 
he did. The bravery of the Austrians is 
beyond praise, and the noble way in which 
they stood to be shattered shows that it was 
the weapon, and not the superior soldier- 
ship of the Prussians, that gave them the 
victory. And thus the simple contrivance 
of some obscure mechanician, in the hands of 
a strong man who has had the moral courage 
to use the novel engine, has enabled him to 
alter the map of Germany, and achieve in 
a few days successes greater than those 
which it took that Frederick whose statue 
has just been crowned with laurels at Ber- 
lin years to accomplish. 


From the Spectator, 7th July. 
TRAITS OF COUNT BISMARK. 


Ir is becoming very important to Europe 
to understand what manner of man Count 
Bismark is. He has not been five years 
before the world, and he has already 
changed the face of Central Europe, and is | 
at this moment the only trusted adviser and | 
guide of a family which directs an army | 
with which no other army now existing is | 
at present competent to contend. He is) 
beyond all question the foremost man in | 
European politics, and as his career can | 





scarcely be considered more than begun, | 
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politicians may well spend some thought in 
endeavouring to ascertain what his views 
and his capacities really are. The popular 
English impression of last year, that he is a 
mere squire, with great. courage, strong an- 
tipathy to freedom, and utter unscrupulous- 
ness, is obviously only partially correct, and 
it is a misfortune that we have no account 
of him written by a friend. The literary 
class of Germany hates him so justly and so 
deeply, that it is hard for an outsider to dis- 
tinguish the facts of his life from the colour- 
ing with which they overlay them. The 
sketch of his life in the Fortnightly Review 
by Dr. Max Schlesinger, author of Saunter- 
ings in and about London, by far the best 
book about England ever written by a for- 
eigner, is tainted by a latent dislike, which 
is very possibly quite justified, but which is 
fatal to sound judicial analysis of character. 
He includes in his narrative, however, a se- 
cret report upon the Count’s policy, which 
was transmitted to Munich in June, 1862, 
as a warning to the Bavarian Court. In 
this remarkable paper two qualities belong- 
ing to Count Bismark are revealed with a 
want of intention which adds greatly to the 
value of the sketch. He must be one of the 
most self-confident and one of the most per- 
sistent of men. He was in Paris in 1859, 
a mere visitor, without any instructions 
from his Court, his appointment being at St. 
Petersburg, and with no relatton to its Am- 
bassador, yet he took upon himself to repre- 
sent its views, and calmly proposed to Count 
Waleswki to give Prussia the supremacy of 
Germany, as the condition of an alliance 
which would relieve France from her isola- 
tion. That is as if Mr. Layard were off his own 
bat to offer M. Drouyn de Lhwys the hearty 
alliance of England, provided France would 
agree to an English conquest of Spain. 
His government repudiated him, but the 
cool diplomatist betook himself to Berlin to 
the King, then only Regent, and propound- 
ed his ideas, which were identical with 
those which he is now carrying into such 
rapid effect. “ Prussia was to come to an 
understanding with Russia and France in 
regard to the establishment of a German | 
Federal State, of which the King of Prus- 
sia was to be the head. After obtaining the 
consent of the two powers, a German par- 
liament was to be convoked at Frankfort. 
This would be hailed with joy by the Ger- 
man democrats, who would carry along 
with them the opposing Governments, Prus- 
sia at the same time supporting her demands 
by military demonstrations ; and if the Ger- 
man Federal States, with its parliament, 
were then established, the Prussian Consti- 
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tution, together with that of the other States, 
would be at once abolished, the Frankfort 
Parliament would be dispersed, and an ab- 
solute régime energetically entered upon.” 
The King snubbed him sharply, and even 
addressed to some German monarchs new 
assurances of his friendship, whereupon 
Bismark calmly followed him to Baden, and 
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may easily be confused, as Dr. Schlesinger 
apparently confuses it, with scorn for man- 
kind, a feeling which Metternich undoubt- 
edly entertained. He was accustomed to 
say that if of two printsellers one put in 
his window Raphael’s “ Madonna” and the 
other a dirty French print, the crowd would 
flock to the second, and to draw thence the 


pressed the same on him again. This time | deduction that some one must have the 
he received a stinging personal rebuke, and | power to whip the crowd into the right 


returned to St. Petersburg, where he was | path. 


Minister, only to reappear in Berlin as first 
Minister of the Crown, with all his ideas un- 
changed or strengthened by a second visit 
to Paris, this time as the accredited repre- 
sentative of the Prussian Court. Persist- 
ence of this kind on the part of a man who 
had no standing in his country — he was a 

r squire of ancient Slavonic birth, but 
ittle property — very little esteem with the 
official world, and no Court favour, shows 
the Count to be in some measure at all 
events an ideologue, and one who honestly 
believes that he, and he only, can rule the 
situation. Such tenacity is inconsistent 


with the character for recklessness which 
Dr. Schlesinger, in common with the rest of 
the world, attributes to him, or rather the 
“recklessness” is merely the outside mani- 
festation of the inner fixity of will. Noth- 
ing seems dangerous to a man absolutely 


convinced that his judgment is correct, he 
has 7 to apply his principles and all will 
well, 

What, then, is his principle, or idea? 
It can hardly be the divine right of aris- 
tocracy, though he may have that prejudice 
of birth from which perhaps only the low- 
born are ever absolutely free, — for in that 
case he would not sympathize so strongly 
with Napoleon, whose régime is absolutely fa- 
tal to the privileges of caste. Dr. Schlesinger 
says positively that it is not belief in divine 
right, which the Count in private habitually 
ridicules, and which indeed would be op- 
posed to his instinctive realism, his confi- 
dence in force, and his aristocratic tenden- 
cies. Genuine aristocrats, even in England, 
never believe in Courts, and see Kings too 
clearly to feel inclined to worship them 
on their knees. The idea would seem to be 





Herr von Bismark is more lenient 
in his judgment than that, but he undoubt- 
edly has a rooted conviction that, to employ 
the English phrase, Government must be 
“strong,” must be able to drive as well as 
lead. “That is not of itself proof that he 
may not be aware of the immense strength 
of Parliamentary Government, and indeed 
he has repeatedly admitted that sooner or 
later a Liberal Ministry must take the reins. 
But when this belief in strong government 
is accompanied, as in Count Bismark, by 
great impatience of discussion, and an in- 
tense wish to accomplish foreign ends re 
quiring at once secrecy and speed, then it 
becomes more than probable that he will 
contract an involuntary dislike of constitu- 
tional processes, which will make him act as 
a simple absolutist. In action therefore, 
though not in idea, the Prussian Premier 
will, we imagine, be found to be an absolutist 
of the new Continental type, not devoted to 
the King, and not careful to confine careers 
to one caste, but determined to govern, and 
not lead, and ready with that object to use 
the King, the Junkers, the army, or the 
people itself, as may be most convenient. 
Of course in such a man there can be no 
sentiment which would induce him to spare 
the Princelings of Germany. On the con- 
trary, he would entertain, as he is known to 
do, a strong contempt for families whose so- 
cial assumptions, annoying even to middle- 
class men, are absolutely intolerable to an 
aristocracy and who can at best only ven- 
ture to play at strong government. 

Count Bismark is believed in Germany to 
be an ignorant man, who at the University 
drank harder than he studied, who has read 
little, and who has been repeatedly excused 
official examinations. It must be remem- 


rather Absolutism itself, a belief, much wid- | bered, however, that able rulers are seldom 
er spread among Continental statesmen | scholars, and that Count Bismark, though 
than Englishmen are apt to believe, that ' not fit to be a professor, has lived in many 
men require to be governed from above, that | Courts, and has inspired men like the late 


self-government ends in confusion, and that 
a crowd will always go wrong. That im- 
pression, very strong with all men in whom 
great clearness of vision is combined with 
great impatience of processes, often pro- 
duces a sort of contempt for discussion which 


Czar Nicholas, the Emperor Napoleon, and 
Prince Gortschakoff with a half involuntary 
respect. His want of book knowledge, how- 
ever, has probably co-operated with his long 
residence in foreign Courts to produce the 
most striking feature in his character. He 
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is less of a German than almost any German 
statesman of his time, belongs rather to a 
class of Italians very little known among 
Englishmen, but which must have been ex- 
ceedingly common among the Roman patri- 
cians. They combine strong will, great per- 
severance, and the highest astuteness with 
a kind of jovial recklessness which is sup- 

d by graver men to be assumed, but 
which is really inherent in their characters. 
Count Bismark will laugh and chat and en- 
joy himself with effusion in the midst of the 
gravest affairs, chatter loosely of plans 
which make his greatest admirers start, and 
jest at his own views and ways and objects 
Tike a big boy. The German bookishness 
and tendency to consider forms important, 
strike him as farcical, so farcical that he 
never can perceive the real merit hidden by 
all that ponderousness, never get himself 
into complete relation with the higher mind 
-of Germany, never avoid acts which, while 
they accomplish nothing, savagely irritate 
the cultivated class. This inability is a 
source of weakness to him, all the greater 
because it is not shared by the Royal family, 
which is singularly German, given at once 
to drill, mysticism, and art. Its root is 
probably a form of realism which is often 
found on the Continent, and is said to be a 
marked peculiarity of the Russians, which 


if indulged always ends in a total want of 
reverence for everything except force. An 
able man with a mind thus constituted 
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RESTORATION OF VENICE. 


AFTER seventy years’ captivity the peo- 
ple of Venice are, about to breathe again 
the air of national freedom. By a strange 
combination of events the iron hand that 
has riven their chain is one to which she 
never looked for deliverance, and which 
was uplifted with a wholly different aim. 
The coincidence is not less curious and 
significant that the power by whose violence 
and treachery Venice was first deprived of 
her freedom becomes for a time her involun- 
tary guardian, escort, and trustee on her 
way from vassalage to independence. It 
was 5 the perfidy and rapacity of the 
First Napoleon that the queen of the 
Adriatic was made a prisoner of war. There 
is something of retributive justice in Napo- 
leon III. being charged with the duty of 
announcing and securing her liberation. 
Austria, in the agony of defeat and despair, 
has suddenly bethought her of restitution. 
Even in the depths of her discomfiture Im- 
perial pride would not permit her to offer 
a surrender of the noble province for which 
she has fought so hard and so long to the 
Yesterday-King of Italy, whose ill-general- 
led troops she drove back only last week 
across the Mincio. She felt less humiliation 
in offering to cede her territories south of 
the Alps to France, who had thus far at 


usually perceives almost by intuition any | least forborne to side against her, and to 
physical weakness in his adversary, and this whose magnanimity as mediator between 


is Count Bismark’s forte. Ancient Courts, | herself and her triumphant German foe she 
venerable institutions, stately forms, vast ar-| felt that she might confidently appeal. 
rays of apparent force, all these things are | This is the flattery, not without a spice of 
powerless to move him, for he reckons that all | cunning in it, with which old Governments, 
are worth just so many bayonets, so much| even in their decrepitude, are able to pro- 
revenue, so much physical force of some kind. | pitiate those that lack the prestige and the 
Treaties are parchments, laws formulas,| pomp of ancestry. There is honour among 
opinion breath, hostile resolutions things to thieves and sentiment among military des- 
be treated as very empty but punishable | pots. No incense sweeter or more stimulat- 
insults. What is prestige when one has the|ing could be offered to the pride of the 
needle gun, or opinion while the police | Imperial ruler of France at the present 
obey, or Parliament while the Treasury is| moment than the act by which Austria asks 
full? Force is the Ithuriel spear; whatever | him to hold in trust for her, as the price of 
can resist that is respectable, whatever can-| peace, that splendid dependency which a 
not contemptible. _ Carlyle believing in his month ago she scornfully refused to give up, 
own doctrines, with the sigh gone out of| and about her right and power to retain 
him and selfishness in his blood, that is, as | which she would not listen to a question. 

we judge, the nearest approximation to| The French Emperor lost not a moment — 
Count von Bismark. |in accepting the office of interposition. His 
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counsel, rejected unwisely before the sword 
was drawn, he has thus had the triumph of 
being asked to propound anew after three 
sanguinary battles have been lost and won. 
Events have vindicated with poetic justice 
the prescient wisdom of this singular man. 
He has offended nobody, quarrelled with 
nobody, and given nobody any right to 
complain; yet now he finds himself in a 
position of supreme power and influence, if 
not of authority, the custodee of lapsed 
possessions, and the indispensable guaran- 
tor of new distributions of territory. That 
he will not fail to take his fee for the per- 
formance of his obstetric functions, in the 
ease of all the patients who call on him for 
aid in their distress, we may take for 
granted. Venetia will be reunited in due 
time, no doubt, to Italy. Already the glad 
tidings of the coming restoration have 
spread throughout the land. Already, in 
every money market of Europe, the value 
of Italian securities has risen from 10 to 15 
per cent. Already the words of threat and 
interdict, rising once mare to Papal lips, 
have died away, and blank despair begins 
to settle down upon the heart of the Vati- 
ean. Exultant and enthusiastic more than 
ever, Young Italy will to-morrow, if it be 
not led, lead on the way to Rome. After 
what has now occurred, it were vain to bid 
it disbelieve in national fortune. No credu- 
lous and imaginative race have in our time 
a so beguiled into believing literally 
that 


There is a Divinity that shapes our ends 
Rough hew them as we may. 


Amid the whirl and din of scarce ex- 
pected joy, the Minister of France at the 
Court of Florence will, of course, be in- 
structed to represent on the part of his mas- 
ter that he cannot succeed in obtaining the 
withdrawal of the Austrian garrisons from 
the Quadrilateral without some correspond- 
ing concessions ; that the balance of power 
thus overthrown must be readjusted by va- 
rious countervailing changes; and that if 
Italy from the Alps to the Adriatic is thus 
to be made free, she must not assume the 
attitude of a new power menacing the other 
States of Europe. In a word, Victor Em- 
manuel will be told that he must give up 
something in requital for Venetia; and when 
all the diplomatic muffling is unwrapped the 
meaning will at last be laid bare — that 
France must have Sardinia. If exchange 
there must be, and for our parts we see no 
means of preventing it, it were idle to deny 
that the bargain is the best of good bargains 


for Italy. Why she should, in point of right 
or justice, be called on to give up anything 
we know not. But right and justice are of 
small account in the councils of military 
monarchies, — witness the proceedings of the 
past month in Saxony and Hanover. All 
we say is, let Italy thank heaven that all her 
great provinces are at last restored to one 
another, and let her not chafe or fret at the 
exaction from her of a dependency whose 
loss she would never feel were it sunk in the 
depths of the sea. For centuries the island 
of Sardinia has been held by various Italian 
Governments in subjection, and has been 

rized by them sufficiently to be contended 
or in negotiations and in treaties. But 
neither commercially nor politically can it 
be said to be really worth anything to the 
new Italian Kingdom. What it might be 
made and what in all probability it will be 
made, as a department of France, we need 
not say.. It is certainly remarkable that 
neither in classic nor in Christian times has 
this large and fertile island, rich in mineral 
treasures and lying in the very gangway of 
nations, been civilized or utilized by any of 
the Governments that have in turn possessed 
it. The family of Victor Emmanuel deserve 
to lose it by escheat, for they have owned it 
now for generations and its condition is little 
better than it was in the Middle Ages. We 
believe its destiny is, to become, like Corsica 
and Constantine, a transmarine portion of 
France. We discard and repudiate alto- 
gether any idea of jealousy on the part of 
this country of such an acquisition by our 
Imperial neighbour. We know what Gib- 
raltar and Malta cost us in garrisons, arsen- 
als, and supplies; and we have never once 
regretted the surrender of Corfu and her 
sister islands to the Greeks. By all means, 
if France be ambitious to multiply her 
causes of maritime expense and anxiety in 

eace and war, let her do so; how can that 
injure us in any degree? We hope our new 
Foreign Secretary will look at the facts of 
the matter in.a matter-of-fact way. 

Be this as it may, all Western Europe will 
rejoice that the venerable City of the Doges 
is once more free. So long as Venice sat in 
sackcloth and ashes the lights of the palace 
and the laugh of the market-place in her 
sister cities had in them something of pro- 
fanity and ayn It was right that all 
earnest men in Italy should have never 
ceased to press upon their Government dur- 
ing the last seven years the duty of pre- 
paring for her rescue. It is true that her 
deliverance has not been visibly accom- 
plished by their arms ; but it is indisputably 





true that by the persistent maintenance, at 
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a cost the country could ill afford, of a vast 
army, avowedly organized for the eventual 
redemption of Venetia, the strength of 
Austria has been drawn away in great part 
for the defence of the Quadrilateral, and 
that it is to release the veteran garrisons 
locked up there that an armistice is now 
sought and the surrender of the province is 
now offered. Even the defeat of the sturdy 
and still formidable army of the Italians at 
Custozza smoothed for the Austrians the 
way to a policy that would have been resist- 
ed by their pride had the Italians defeated 
them. 

The dream of Italian Unity is thus at last 
about to be realized. It was the dream of 
one man when the rest of his nation lay 
dead; and that man still lives, but lives in 
exile and in bodily affliction, in a narrow 
home. Had Mazzini been an idle or inert 
seer of visions he would have merited little 
of his country’s gratitude; but more than 
any other man, or than all other living men 
put together, he has for the space of thirty 
years and more contributed to the creation 
of national hope, national strength, and na- 
tional life. It will be an everlasting infamy 
to the nation whose existence he foresaw, 
and which he may in truth be said to have 
brought into being, if henceforth his cruel 
sentence of ostracism be not annulled, and 
if he be not, as a tardy act of reparation, 
recalled with honour from his banishment to 
wit ness and to share in the general joy. 


GOLDWIN SMITH ON THE ALABAMA. 

Sir: Iam afraid I shall seem to be for- 
ever recurring to a worn-out and distasteful 
theme; but the change of feeling towards 
America which the conduct of the Ameri- 
can Government in the matter of Fenianism 
has produced, encourages me once more to 
mention in your columns the case of the 
Alabama. 

It is late, no doubt, but I trust not too 
late to pluck out of the bosom of the Ameri- 
can nation this thorn, which will otherwise, I 
fear, long rankle there, and render impossi- 
ble a cordial union between the two great 
communities of our race. 

In his despatch on the subject of the 
ravages committed by the Shenandoah, Mr. 
Seward, under the influence of a not un- 
- irritation, allowed himself to use 

anguage which could not be defended, and 
which lowered his own position. But, with 
this single exception, the American Govern- 
ment has done nothing to render difficult to 
us the path of international justice. On 
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the contrary, it has done everything to ren- 
der that path easy. It has disarmed uncon- 
ditionally ; and now, in spite of all that has 
been endured both in the way of loss and 
insult at our hands, it performs its interna- 
tional obligations to us, under trying cir- 
cumstances, with a fidelity which all 
acknowledge. 

What the Americans demand in the mat- 
ter of the Alabama, is a fair inquiry into a 
case in which they believe themselves to have 
suffered wrong— such an inquiry as honor 
need not refuse, as the most punctilious 
honor on the contrary would court for its 
own vindication. 

That there is a case for inquiry we can 
hardly deny. The illness of the Queen’s 
Advocate is pleaded by our government as 
an excuse for its tardiness; and of course 
the excuse admits the fact. 

The law officers of the crown would 
‘ped renéw their objections. But the 

aw officers of the crown have done their 
duty in advising the government on the 
legal question. +: They ought not to be 
allowed to put a legal veto on the prompt- 
ings of national honor. Already the con- 
duct of our government in these matters has 
been guided too much by the technical 
arguments of lawyers and too little by the 
wisdom of statesman. 

Recent events in the diplomatic world 
have taught England her real weakness. 
Let them also teach her her real strength. 
The military despots of Europe, among 
whom we stand as a free nation almost un- 
friended, have their alliances, the artificial 
creatures of a selfish diplomacy, dark, hollow, 
and perfidious. 

We also, if we will only clear our hearts 
of baseless and unworthy prejudices, may 
have an alliance, neither dark, hollow, nor 
perfiduous, the bond of nature, not of diplo- 
macy, with the great Commonwealth of our 
race. To repress her rising and expanding 
greatness, the aim of a shallow and malig- 
nant policy, is not in our power; it is in 
our power to share it, if we will only culti- 
vate the affection which we have labored, 
but not yet with complete success, to kill in 
the hearts of our kinsmen. A fatal malady 
— the reconciling hand of Chatham. 

ut what Chatham left undone, true states- 
men even now may do. The confederation 
of the Anglo-Saxon race is an object hard 
of achievement, no doubt, and there are 
some interests and passions among us which 
stand very much in its way; but neverthe- 
less it is no dream. Iam, &c. 

GoLpwin Situ.” 
London Daily News. 





